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NEW SUCCESSES BY THAT 
MUCH RE-ENGAGED 
PIANIST 
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ALLL LE ALA PALI 





And Still To Come: 


Soloist with 


HAVANA PHILHARMONIC 
February 4 and 5, 1951 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Sixth engagement) 
February 11, 1951 
already re-engaged for seasons 1951-52 and 1952-53 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY 
March 3, 1951 


and 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 
April 3, 1951 


Baldwin Piano 








as Soloist with 





NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Fifth engagement) 


July 12, 


1950 


“He is an entirely competent virtuoso and a sympathetic, 


tasteful and exciting interpreter." 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington Times-Herald 


GRANT PARK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
July 15 and 16, 1950 


"The listeners rarely had heard 


octave passages so brilliant, 


or music played with so pungent a rhythmical bite." 


Felix Borowski, Chicago Sun-Times 


TULSA PHILHARMONIC 


November 


"His mastery of the piano was 


12, 1950 


evident from the first phrases 


of Franck's ‘Symphonic Variations’, his dynamic style and 


flawless technique given in this 


a vehicle to display brilliance, 


fire, delicacy of touch and, in fact, almost every facet of the 


pianist's art." 


Maurine Halliburton, Tulsa Daily World 
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_2 The Fort Worth Press 


ITAL REVIEW 
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Bolet Proves Mas 


By GEORGE ANSON 
Press Music Critie 

Rarely does one hear a concert 

of such superb Pianism as that of- 


fered by Jorge Bolet last evenj 
in the first program pe Pye. 
Masters of Tomorrow” series. 

Playing a program devoted al- 
most wholly to music of the ro- 
mantic school, Bolet exhibited co- 
lossal technical development en- 
ad subservient to the music it- 
owed not to superficial showman- 
The widest Possible rane 
tonal color and mood, ened 
rhythmic security and poise, ma- 
tured interpretations. and im- 
mense vitality make Jorge Bolet 
not one of the masters of tomor- 
row, but definitely one of the few 
real piano masters of today. 





iastic, but muc 





tery of Piano 


ately sensed that here wa i 

S @ pian- 

ist to be reckoned with. 4 
The Chopin group was notable. 


wisely chosen unhackn 
eye 

ers. and Chopin as it cheana 

eard. Masculine yet tender 





f tly sung, marvelous] 
~ i r Y pedaled, 
oad right in tempos and feel- 
The Schumann “S i 
Etudes” and the Lisst’ “Pun 
— were in the final group 
.. last, that amazing tran- 
- iption by Abram Chasins of 
.ae ee “Schwanda”’ Polka 
_ isn't great music, the arrange- 
— uses every possible technical 
Lunt. yet what a thriller! Super 
virtuoso stuff, and for Bolet oa y 
ten fingers were required. — , 
The audience wag highly enthus- 





With the delightful i 
“Rondo” of Mozart, one ee 


‘ piano 
immedi- house. 


h too small. Such 
mastery rates a packed | 
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Above: Fedora Barbieri, 
as_ Eboli; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, as Don Carlo; and 
Robert Merrill, as Ro- 
drigo, in Act Il, 
|, of the opening-night 
production of Don Carlo 


Scene 


The Oceasion 


By QUAINTANCE Eaton 


NEW spirit filled the 67-year- 
old Metropolitan Opera House 


on Monday evening, Nov. 6, as 
Rudolf Bing had his first opportunity 
to show his accomplishments as gen- 
eral manager in one of the most bril 
liant and successful opening nights in 
memory—and one of the most keenly 
anticipated. For a year and a half, 
since the former Glyndebourne Opera 
Company director’s appointment to the 
New York post in June, 1949, specu- 
lation about the fate of the world’s 
leading opera house under new guid 
ance had been widespread. The object 


of it maintained extraordinary pois¢ 
in the center of public controversy, 
calmly asserting and reasserting his 


guiding rule—“to run the Metropoli- 
tan—unmoved by promises or threats 
on the principle of quality only.” 

Some of the many questions that 
ve popped like firecrackers around 
Mr. Bing’s lean, distinguished head 
for these many months were decisive- 
ly answered as the curtains parted, 
ten minutes late, on the revival of 
Verdi’ s Don Carlo to reveal the soar- 
ing, 32-foot-tall Gothic arches of Rolf 
pee set for the cloister of the 
mvent of St. Just incidentally the 
ghest sets ever used on the Metro- 
jitan’s stage. As the production, 
aged by Margaret Webster, pro- 
eeded through the evening, the 
ounting excitement became an al- 
ost palpable presence, and when the 
‘urtains closed for the final time at 
11:50, pent-up cheers and “bravos” 
rang through the house, in tribute to 


nese 
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Don Carlo Opens Bi 


ing’s Initial Season 


a great occasion. Several of Mr. 
Bing’s innovations had been given the 
stamp of approval by the fashionable 
audience, which, under the spell of a 
new enchantment, had obeyed the 
summons of bells warning them back 
to their 


seats at intermission more 
docilely than any similar throng in 
many years, and had remained almost 


to a man to see the final curtain calls. 
It was evident that the 3,700 listeners 
who packed the house—including 275 
standees—were in favor of theatre 
standards of staging and production 
(Continued on page 6) 


Photographs by Sedge Le 


The Performance 


By Ceci. SMITH 

ITH a_ new production of 

Verdi’s Don Carlo, absent 

from the repertory since 1923 
the Metropolitan Opera on Nov. 6 
opened the 66th season of its history 
and the first under the general man 
agement of Rudolf Bing. In a single 
evening the Metropolitan’s conception 
of stage production moved forward 
twenty years, and became aligned in 





On the opening night of the Metropolitan Opera season, 
chats with Gilbert Kahn, left; 


new general manager, 


Wide World 


Rudolf Bing, 
Mrs. John Barry 


Ryan, of the board of directors; and George A. Sloan, board chairman 








Left: Delia Rigal as 


Elisabetta, and Cesare 
Siepi, as Philip Il, in 
the scene in the king's 
chamber. Above: Jerome 
Hines, as the Grand In- 
quisitor, with Mr. Siepi 


Blang 


and technique for the first time 


taste 
with the best practices of the presen 
day legitimate theatre Here at last 
was an operatic presentation at the 
Metropolitan in which the musical and 
theatrical elements attained equal 


strength. It crowned Mr. Bing’s re 
gime with success at the beginning 
even if the limited resources of |} 


budget-ridden institution will not pet 


mit him to effect comparably sweepit 


reforms in all the rest of the reper 
tory, we can now afford to be bot 
patient and confident, t has le 
his goal clear 

The production returned t 
rency an opera that has rece 
shorter shrift at the Metropolit 
uny of Verdi's unequivocally ma 
works An account of the brief | 
torv in New York of Don Carl 
als« ol the various versions Ver 
made of the work, appears on page 
of this issue By using the se 
version, which omits _ the 
scene in the gardens f F ntainebl 
the Metropolitan impaired 
tural logic of the worl It 
duced the share of Delia R 
mace her debut as | lisabetta 
some of the most exacti mus 
that role occurs in the original fit 
act. Moreover, the start 1 medias r 
in the monastery of St. Just is rath 
abrupt and decidedly gloomy. But the 
five-act version would. have held tl 
audience until after midnight, and the 


decision to keep the performance 
within a time-span that would seet 
reasonable to the modern audience 
was, all things 
one 

The score itself is decidedly unever 
and changeable, vacillating between the 

(Continued on page 4) 


considered, a wise 














Rolf Gerard's sketches for two scenes in Don Carlo. Ste 
the prison dungeon of Act Ill, Scene 2, showing the high, grated window through which the Grand Inquisitor's assassin fires at Rodrigo, as he visits Carlo 


Don Carlo 


(Continued from page 3) 


conventionalized idiom of Il Trova- 
tore—perhaps even Ernani and | 
Lombardi—and_ _foreshadowings of 
the more cohesive integration of musi- 

cal and dramatic expression that char- 

acterizes Aida and the later operas. 

But the game of discovering vestigial 

remains and prefigurings of the future 

is aside from the point, for the score 

of Don Carlo develops increasing 

homogeneity as it progresses, and it 

nearly always displays its own particu- 

lar profile. Less inward and brood- 

ing than Simon Boccanegra, which is 

perhaps the least accessible of all the 

major Verdi operas, the music does 

not, on the other hand, profit from the 

assured techniques of presentation that 

make Aida universally intelligible and 

quite indestructible. It does not often 
attain the symphonic density of Otello 
or the economy of statement of Fal- 
staff. In the shortened version it 
starts without much intensity, and it 
almost immediately confronts the au- 
dience with its most rattletrap num- 
ber, a triplet-ridden, athletic duet, 
Meyerbeerish in style, between Don 
Carlo and Rodrigo. Elisabetta (with 

out the Fontainebleau scene) remains 
a rather shadowy figure, musically 
speaking, until her colloquy with 
Eboli in the third act. Rodrigo has 
more than his share of commonplace 
music throughout the opera. The 
ensemble in the auto-da-fé scene is far 
less commandingly written than the 
triumphal scene in Aida. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
however, are the majestic and chill- 
ing episode in which the Grand In- 
quisitor visits Philip in his chamber; 
the pathetic farewell of Elisabetta to 
the banished Duchess of Aremberg; 
the whole interchange, conventional in 
idiom though it may be, of Eboli, Don 
Carlo, and Rodrigo in the night scene 
in the garden; the broadly conceived 
arias of Philip (Ella giammai m’amo) 
and Eboli (O don fatale); and, su- 
premely, the great scena of Elisabetta 
in the final act and the ensuing pages 
of the rewritten finale. In all of 
these passages Verdi is in command 
of his finest and most articulate re- 
sources; and if the score gathers mo- 
mentum only gradually nobody can 
complain at the end of the evening 
that he has not heard a great deal of 
superb music or that the score is not 
a forceful vehicle for the action of 
the plot. Like La Forza del Destino 
and Un Ballo in Maschera, Don Car- 
lo is full of inventive ways of treat- 
ing dramatic situations and of vocal 
forms that occur to Verdi for the 
first time. Its freshness and explora- 
tory character are adequate compen- 








Left, the opening and closing scene, in the cloister of St. Just, 


SNe Pe 


Genv 
_ 


Sketches for Don Carlo costumes, also by Rolf Gerard 


sations for its occasional lack of pol- 
ish and of completely successful exe- 
cution, 


T HE visual aspects of the production 
are both striking and germane. 
Rolf Gerard, in his first designs for 
the Metropolitan, has realized with 
imagination and power both the local 
background and the pictorial and sym- 
bolic implications of the story. The 
first curtain rises on a representation 
of the monastery cloister of St. Just, 
whose great perpendicular Gothic 
arches, reaching higher than any set- 
ting ever used at the Metropolitan 
before, dominated the human figures, 
whose importance was so small com- 
pared to the omnipresent and omnipo- 
tent Church. Beyond the arches, in 
the background, is the clear, blue, 
starry Spanish sky. Pliable and ad- 
mirably controlled lighting follows 
the nuances of the action, allowing 
the half-mystical figure of Lubomir 
Vichegonov, as the Friar, to emerge 
from a timeless nowhere to sing his 
hymn of penitence and heavenly con- 
solation; warming and brightening 
with growing intensity as Don Carlo 
confesses to his friend Rodrigo his 
hopeless love for Elisabetta; and fo- 
cussing with royal brilliance on Philip 
and Elisabetta as they kneel in re- 
spect before the tomb of Charles V. 

The subsequent scenes are no less 
felicitous. Without departing from 
the traditional canons of design that 
seem appropriate to so venerable an 


institution as the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Gerard sets the character and mood 
of each scene. The blue cyclorama is 
lighted sunnily for the ensuing gar- 
den scene, and the ladies-in-waiting 
are cheerfully dressed in costumes 
whose harmonious colors are derived, 
so Mr. Gerard says, from the palette 
of El Greco. The night scene in the 
queen’s gardens, in which Don Carlo 
mistakes the hot-blooded Princess of 
Eboli for Elisabetta, consists of two 
mournful rows of tall cypresses re- 
ceding far into the distance. The auto- 
da-fé scene, in which heretics are 
burned amid _ rejoicings that  fore- 
shadow the triumphal scene in Aida, 
achieves uncommon spaciousness 
through Mr. Gerard's accentuation of 
the width and depth rather than the 
height of the stage. Philip’s cham- 
ber, in which his great colloquy with 
the Grand Inquisitor takes place, has 
plain walls of an _unearthy light 
olive-green shade, on which the double 
shadow of a cross is cast. Possibly 
the most effective design of all is the 
prison dungeon of Act III, Scene 2, 
with its high, grated window through 
which the Grand Inquisitor’s assassin 
of Rodrigo fires his arquebus. From 
start to finish of the opera, every fea- 
ture of the scenery is both hand- 
some and functional, and, despite its 
appearance of lavishness, it is con- 
ceived with an essential simplicity 
that keeps the stage uncluttered by 
irrelevant details or unnecessary elab- 


orations. Animated by expressive 





Photographs by Sedge Le Blang 


with its great Gothic arches. Right, 


lighting that always keeps the line of 
action in focus, this production 
superior visually to any other at the 
Metropolitan that it cannot be S- 
cussed in the terms we have usec in 
the past. 


ARGARET Webster's stage di- 

rection is no less triumphan: a 
success. When Miss Webster took 
temporary leave of Broadway 
grapple with her first directorial «s- 
signment in an opera house, she cx- 
pressed concern about the special d:th- 
culties that confront an operatic 
régisseur—the impossibility of  type- 
casting, since vocal rather than pl 
cal qualifications primarily control ‘he 
choice of singers; the requirement of 
handling a hundred-odd _ principuls, 
choristers, and extras in_ believa ile 
fashion, without overlooking — their 
need to see the conductor and t € 
main segregated by sex and vocal 
range; and the inflexibility of per- 
formers who have previously learned 
their parts in a frozen way, and « 
sequently, with all the good will 
the world, are not very malleable in 
the hands of the director. 

Miss Webster’s initial fears, it 
transpired, were merely the tokens 
a vigorous conscience. Few if any 
her celebrated Shakespeare productions 
have reflected more unqualified credit 
upon her gifts and her analytic 
telligence than this staging of Don 
Carlo. The plot line is clean as a 
whistle. On opening night, the prin- 
cipals remained in the frame of the 
action all the time, and her firm sug 
gestions made Jussi Bjoerling, as 
Don Carlo, and Robert Merrill, as 
Rodrigo, exceptionally plausible fig 
ures, although neither has in the past 
shown any unusual aptitude for act 
ing. By impressing on both principals 
and chorus the conviction that it 1s 
better to stand motionless than to in- 
dulge in empty gestures, she achieved 
seemliness of iring on everyone's 
part. With }-elia Rigal, as Elisa- 
betta; Fedora Barbieri, as Eboli; and 
Cesare Siepi, as Philip, she achieved 
much more. Stagewise people all, they 
derive | from her careful mapping 
out the action a consistency of 
style and a vigor of projection that 
greatly enhanced the play. Since all 
three were new to the Metropolitan, 
it is impossible to guess how much 
was Miss Webster’s contribution and 
how much theirs; but certainly the 
director was responsible for the uni- 
fied style they maintained and for the 
prevailing sense that everyone was 
willing to merge his own ideas with 
the ruling conception of the ensembl 
The chorus came to life as well as the 
principals. Where fluent movement 
was desirable Miss Webster attained 
it with naturalness, and when _ the 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Don Carlo 


(Continued from page 4) 


groups were necessarily static they 
were arranged in a manner that was 
unstereotyped and plainly related to 
the large issues of the story. 

Fritz Stiedry’s interpretation of the 
score was as distinguished as _ the 
achievements of his collaborators. 
Last year, in Simon Boccanegra, he 
revealed to us his great sympathy 
for Verdi’s music. The preparation 
of Don Carlo obviously was no less 
a labor of love. Everything on the 
stage and in the pit had been re- 
hearsed beyond the likelihood of mis- 
hap. The orchestra played warmly 
and dynamically, and the ensemble be- 
tween singers and orchestra was firm 
and well balanced, with a give-and- 
‘take that allowed the singers latitude 
for expressive phrasing yet let the 
conductor and the orchestra take 

i =§6precedence in moments when ins tru- 
mental sonority and theatrical pacing 
were the main concern. It was a 





Klang many-sided, thoughtfully considered Paciemantis tr Goties Uo Uhone 

‘ight, interpretation. The care taken in re- : , o> ‘ees 7 ye f ; ; ‘ 

Carlo hearsals (as in Simon Boccanegra Margaret Webster makes a last-minute suggestion to Robert Jussi Bijoerling, Delia Rigal, Fritz Stiedry, and Robert 
last year) was indicated especially by Merrill at one of the final rehearsals for Don Carlo 


Merrill take a curtain call after the opening performance 
the remarkable perfection of the con- 


certed numbers, in which the prin- 
i 
cipals modulated their voices know- 


i cr pieces. As an actress she was at The vitriolic exchange with Philip, in opera, which, from any point of view, 
; ingly and refrained from the time- ease, volatile, and sensible, and even which the Inquisitor demands the life it is. Mr. Hines might as well have 
' 2 honored device of trying to outshout when her singing was not at its best of Rodrigo, the king’s most trusted been singing Lothario in Mignon, for 
one another. it was enhanced by her personal subject, did not develop any dramatic all the specific evocation of the si 
dynamism, conflict at all, as Mr. Hines intoned ation his performance achieved. His 
; YARTICULAR | interest naturally Mr. Siepi is still too young to have one handsome abstract tone after an static and essentially non-theatrical 
- “ attached to the four artists who developed the full impact of his beau- other. Without an instinct for the gifts would have been much _ bette 
ae made their debuts—Miss Rigal, Miss tiful, smooth bass voice. He has re- theatre no bass can make this brief suited to the assignment of the Fria 
a Barbieri, and Mr. Siepe, and Lucine ceived admirable training in the art of | scene come alive as the climax of the (Continued on page 26) 
* u \mara, as the Celestial Voice who bel canto, and he consistently achieved 
-— oe sings in the auto-da-fé scene. Miss the best legato of anyone in the cast. 
dl Rigal came with high recommenda- His delivery of the soliliquy Ella T P 242 7 | 
een tie tions from the Teatro Colén in giammai m’amo was infused with mu- D O n & a r ] oO: A I a n S] ti oO nN a 
erpe Buenos Aires, where she has sung _ sicality and with an innate feeling for 
“gt a wide variety of parts, ranging from the meaning of words. It fell short > e 
- he Leonore in Fidelio to Violetta in La of the grand style, however, through Masterwork Of Manv \ ersions 
our Ba Iraviata. As Elisabetta, she bore Mr. Siepi’s lack of vigorous rhythmic 4 . - . 7 . \ e 
tinal, herself with queenly dignity, employ-  accentuation, and also through the 
Sara ie P g plastique of classic serenity and tendency of his tone to lose point and ROM its conception, Verdi's Dor Carlo, and Verdi, with the aid of the 
their ; cauty, and at all times evoked the become mufiled. He is none the less Carlo has had a tangled history librettist Antonio Ghislanzoni, be 
i re touching quietude of the queen. Her a fine singer, a capable actor, a real Coming as it does between La = work on a revision. This versior 
enol singing was tragic in scope, long- artist, and a valuable addition to the Forza del Destino (1862) and Aida completed until Mare h, 1883 
f por- lined =e phrasing, _and nant = company. — oe —_* (1871), its transitional nature has finally given at La Scala it Mil n Oo 
earned declamation. Her voice, however, was Miss Amara, confined to the few caused musicologists to regard it as Jan. 19, 1884. In it Verdi eli inate 
d con- excessively recalcitrant until the final phrases of the offstage Celestial Voice one of the important landmarks in th: the first of the five acts (usual 
inh ie scene of the opera. In the middle in the auto-da-fé scene, sang brightly composer's output. It has never, how called the Fontainebleau scene 
shle in register it repeatedly flew so seri- and prettily, and reached the high Bs ever, won for itself. a continuing shortened the final act: substituted the 
ously out of focus that the pitch was without the slightest apparent diffi- place in any repertoire, perhaps: be present third-act prelude for the Paris 
irs, it obliterated and her lofty intentions —_ culty. cause it requires six major singers version’s scena, chorus, and ballet 
cens of were nullified. Her upper voice was = —_ : the Don Carlo was the second opera transposed a tenor aria, with chang 
oe ol not always free, and she sometimes © the familiar A one - the composed by Verdi for Paris, the first wor ds. from ‘the Fo taineble usc 
en scooped up to high notes. A new min- company, Jussi Bjoerling, . 10 1S (ands only other) having been | to the first part of the sec nd act, at 
peor utes before the final curtain—too late to be a much _— a member Of — Vespri. Siciliani, in 1855. In 1866, did consid rable rescoring. Verdi wa 
ie i to save her performance as a whole— the compan) this year t - in _— Escudier, director of the Paris Opéra, pleased with what he iad done 
F Dod she seemed cs last to gain vocal con- seasons, sang the title role capably. persuaded the composer to write an the performance, still ver- 
: trol, and she sang the noble aria Tu His is not the ideal voice for th opera specially designed for produc smacked of Meverbeer to the M 
Se che la vanita with a passion and elo- music, since a darker and harder tim- tion there. The libretto was to be a ese critics. It was not a great succe 
af gern quence that fully justified her reputa- bre would make some of the climactic adaptation by Du Locle and Méry of \ third edition incorporates st 
scales: tion. If she can straighten out her passages sound leSs petulant. Yet as chitler’s Don Carlos. La Traviata the changes of the second, but re 
‘atime grave difficulties with production she his voice opened out during the prog- and Macbeth + been successiul stores the act then elimi 
— = will establish herself as an important ress of the opera, after some slate shortly before at Théatre L yrique, Verdi and Ghislanzoni 
rill, as member of the company, since her singing at the outset, he contcibened and Verdi had Foe named a foreigt When the opera was first done at 
ble fig- abilities as a musician and as an much that was beautiful. He had not member of — Académie ne the Metropolitan, on Dec. 23, 1920 
he a actress are unusual. If she cannot, fully investigated the stylistic possi- ay opera must be done for Paris with Rosa Ponselle, Margaret Mat 
a oe it may simply become too trying to _ bilities of the music, however, since a Begun at Busseto and completed in’ zenauer, Adamo Didur, (riovann 
rage age go through an evening waiting for good many blandishing colorations France during the painful days of the Martinelli, Giuseppe de Luca, and 
git. her to sing well at the end. that would have benefited the melodic -enewed w: i between Italy and Aus Louis d’Angelo, it was done in_ five 
se Miss Barbieri’s first New York _ line did not occur to him. As compe- trig) Don Carlo was presented on acts, with the ballet of the Paris ver 
ichieved performance was less equivocal, al- tent, straight singing by a good tenor, March 11, 1869, after rehearsals had _ sion. This proved to be too long, and 
sg though she wasted her first opportun- Mr. Bjoerling’s Don Carlo was un- — peen delayed by the death of Verdi's the production was shortened to four 
— ity, the brilliant Veil Song, with mild exceptionable, but there is more in father. The work, in the five-act form acts, in a mixture of versions that ré 
oli; an and partly inaudible peeping. From the role than that. demanded of French grand opera, tained the ballet There were cast 
achieved then on, however, she made a good As Rodrigo, Mr. Merrill manifested drew favorable critical reaction. Some changes—Giulio Crimi for Martinelli 
all, they many of the points of Eboli’s exact- a stylistic — that is new in his praised the composer for enriching the Jeanne Gordon for Matzenauer, 
mappine ing music, without establishing her- work. He bestowed flattering atten- style of Rossini by borrowings from Frances Peralta for Ponselle, Léor 
ency of self as a vocalist of the first rank. tion on many details of phraseology, the French and German schools;  Rothier for D’Angelo—as the oper: 
— that Her voice, like those of many other and he recognized for the first time others defended him against charges moved into its second Metropolitar 
Since all Italian mezzo-sopranos, possesses a in my experience of hearing him, of having become merely a follower season. Don Carlo was retained 
opolitan, ehement chest register, which she that the half voice may be a perti- of Wagner or Meyerbeer. This was the repertoire in the 1922-23 seasor 
w much ises with force and abandon. She nent expressive medium. Perhaps he the first time such charges had been with Feodor  ( haliapin replacing 
tion and ocalizes skillfully across the break was a little cautious, and certainly made, and Verdi, who regarded him Didur as Phillip If. Only two per 
inly the nto the middle voice, retaining an his acting was too dry and cz ategorical self as a craftsman and not as a formances of it were given, however 
the axe adequate volume, and when she is to bring to life the warmest and most systematic aesthetician, resented them and on Dec. 13 of that vear it was 
1 for the ucky she is able to reach a secure admirable character in the opera; but His natural affinity for short, closed heard at the Metropolitan for the last 
cecal’ ary B flat. She was not always so lucky, the pains he had taken in preparing forms, however, seems to have left time until its current revival 7 ‘ 
cas with ind her singing was prevailingly the music marked the beginning of a him dissatisfied with the arduous’ version of Don Carlo now given her« 
nsembk; ough. But she delivered O don new and encouraging phase of his length of his typically French libretto, is the second—that is, the 1884 re 
ell as the fatale with urgency and with some operatic career. and he (almost singularly in his his vision. The cuts are mostly of repeat 
novement emblance of legato line, although Jerome Hines possesses what must tory) ine sizable cuts before th« stanzas, although Rodrigo’s Per me 
attained iot enough; and she was especially be one of the world’s most beautiful second performance. gitinto has been dispensed with in t 
vhen the idroit in relating her tone quality to voices, but he was entirely miscast as In 1882, the Vienna Opera ex fourth act 
:) hose of the others in the concerted the ninety-year-old Grand Inquisitor. pressed interest in producing Don IAMES HINTON, JR 
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The Occasion 
(Continued from page 3) 


represented by Miss Webster and Mr. 
Gerard; that long hours of rehearsal 
had paid off in a letter-perfect per- 
formance; and, not the least impor- 
tant in these troublous times, that Mr. 
Bing’s “package deal” had _ enticed 
more dollars into the box office than 
ever before in opening-night history— 
the gross sum was said to be $109,500. 


OR the first time, 

had been removed 
scription list and had been made a 
part of a trio of “firsts,” sold as one 
at a top price, for an orchestra ticket, 
of $60. The other two packaged items 
will be the initial performances of 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, on Dec. 20, 
and Beethoven’s Fidelio, on March 6. 
Although this arrangement averages 
$20 a ticket, opening-night prices were 
actually set at $36 a ticket, as against 
$10 last vear, and the other two operas 
at $12 each. This brought more than 
a third of the total sum into the till 
on the first night, and, even with the 
deduction of more than $18,000 in 
Federal taxes on the whole amount, 
the intake (for the opening night) 
could be said to be more than $50,000, 
as against about $15,000 in previous 
years. No single tickets were sold, 
and consequently there were a few 
scattered empty seats in the house, but 
the volume of business more than 
made up for this. 

Another bright spot in the generally 
uncertain financial situation is the vol- 
ume received from advance subscrip- 
tions. This is said to be $951,000, and 
represents about seventy per cent of 
capacity. In addition, about $118,000 
has been received in voluntary con- 
tributions from 62 per cent of the 
subscription list, in response to the 
management’s plea to compensate in 
part tor the loss of revenue repre- 
sented by the retention of the Federal 
admissions tax. Until the last minute, 
it had been hoped that the tax would 
be repealed. 

Those who worried about the cost- 
liness of the opening-night production 
should remember that the bill was 
footed with part of the proceeds (said 
to be $125,000) from the sale of a 
Rembrandt painting by the children 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn. The future may hold clouds, 
but there was ample reason as_ the 
began for rejoicing in the 


opening night 
from the sub- 


season 


business offices under the great 
stairway 
It was the National Anthem, how- 


ever, that occupied most minds and 
swelled from thousands of throats as 
Fritz Stiedry lifted his baton for the 
first time on the momentous evening. 
Thoughts of a world once again war- 
torn were uppermost for a moment of 
solemnity, then the audience rustled to 
its seats, the lights were lowered, 
stragglers from the society parade in 
the 39th Street lobby slipped into their 


parterre boxes, and the performance 
began 
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A close-up of Fedora Barbieri as Eboli 


to staid directors’ room at the end of 
the parterre corridor and find it hum- 
ming madly with television personnel 
and screens. Set up as the monitor 
room, this cubbyhole rocked with 
activity, feverish and _ purposeful, 
every moment of the evening. 
Jecause of the space needed for 
cameras and cables, the usual com- 
plement of 375 standees was reduced 
by 100, and this led to some heart- 
break on the part of many regulars in 
the long line that gallantly formed, 
obedient to tradition, early in the day, 
and that, equally according to tradi- 
tion, was headed for the seventh time 
in eight years by a hardy perennial, 
Mrs. Dasha Paretzkyn, of Queens. 
The sight of this line, fortunately 
not subject to rigors of bad weather, 
but nevertheless wilting from fatigue, 
brought about one of several actions 
that have endeared the new general 
manager to his colleagues and asso- 
ciates in the past months. Calling a 
head usher, Mr. Bing gave him in- 
structions to get 100 cups of coffee 
for the standees, at the expense of 
the management. It was a friendly 
gesture that was recognized by many 
cups lifted in a toast to the man who 
paused in the middle of an excruciat- 
ingly busy schedule to think of the 
welfare of others—and who never told 
of it. The usher revealed it to me. 


NOTHER of Mr. Bing’s innova- 
tions that has met with the ap- 
proval and appreciation of his singers 
and other performing personnel is the 
practice of giving them tickets to Box 


B when they want to attend a per- 
formance, or when they must stand 
by as possible substitutes. They can 


hear and see and study in comfort, 
instead of struggling in the seething 
crowds standing back of the rails in 
the orchestra section 

But if the performers 
privileges, they also have 
sponsibilities. A three-page 


have new 
added re 


typed set 


of house rules, tacked to the wall un 
der the big clock back of the tel 
phone booth in the 39th Street stage 


duties and 
and in detail 


entrance, set forth these 
responsibilities at length 
The rules 


govern attendance, pun 

tuality, limitation of visitors bach 
stage, and a dozen other subjects 

Most of these restrictions will not 
affect the audience. But there is on 
that vers a tuation lone out 
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bows im the rennchdh i the wth 
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FROM THE TELEVISION SCREEN 


budget, a few small economies in the 
management of the house were noted. 
A simpler—and undoubtedly cheaper 

—paper cup has taken the place of the 
fancier, fluted one in the drinking- 
fountain receptacles. No color is used 
on the house programs this year, 
which bear chaste covers of natural 
cream paper with plain, black letter- 
ing. A notable typographical improve- 
ment within bears witness to another 
desire for fair treatment on the part 
of the general manager—the conduc- 
tor, stage director, and designer are 
placed at the head of the cast instead 
of below it. 

In his quietly humorous way, Mr. 
Bing confessed, when interviewed on 
television, that he was proudest of 
still another innovation—tea at four 
o'clock. He seemed willing to stand 
on that, as a symbol of efficiency and 
human spirit. 


HESE signs of a new regime, to- 
gether with the magnificent hap- 
penings on the stage, brought a 
healthy stir of curiosity, interest, and 
approval throughout the beehive of 
activity that is the opera house. Out 
front it was evident in the buzz of ex- 
citement from the ceiling down. Dis- 
covering that the great doors leading 
to the family circle and balcony had 
been opened to give the dress circle 
corridors some air, I slipped upstairs 
to see how the top customers liked it. 
Scraps of conversation and animated 
faces showed their approval. 
“What staging!” “Well, 
it!” I heard all around me. 
grand tier and 


he’s done 


On _ the ag so 
floors, the comments were equally fav- 
orable, but some attention was di- 
verted to the audience itself, which, 
in that stratum, was preening itself in 
splendor, hampered only by the crush 
of those who also came to preen—and 
to exchange curious stares. Rivalling 
the beauty, youth, and charm of so- 
ciety in the eye of the television cam 


era were several feminine opera sing- 
ers in full opening-night regalia 
Dorothy Kirsten, Risé Stevens, Gladys 


Blanche Thebom, and a 
Marguerite Piazza, who 


Swarthout, 
newcomer, 


held their own in elegance’ even 
against the claims of such a socialite 
is Mrs. George Washington Kava 
naugh, and such a television glamor 
girl as | “uve kamerson 

One could sense a new tingle in the 
ilertness of the doormen and ushers 
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Photographs by Jules Shick 


Lubomir Vichegonov as The Friar (Carlo V) 


the modest room at the end of a c r- 
ridor of tiny cubicles dubbed Execi- 
tive Row, visitors drifted, pausing ior 
a look at the television screen set \ip 
for Mr. Bing and his guests. Tie 
host was seldom there. Apparen:|y 
preferring to see his maiden prodtc- 
tion in the flesh, Mr. Bing sat—t ie 
most self-possessed individual in 1 ie 
management or audience—calmly in 
30x 23 with Mrs. Bing; Sir Oliver 
Franke, the British Ambassador to tie 
United States; and Lady Franke. \t 
the end of the performance, when it 
was certain that he had won a we'l- 
deserved triumph, it was he wo 
turned more gracious complimerts 
than his interlocutors, and who showed 
the scintillant wit and presence >f 
mind to handle the enormous volume 
of congratulations and handshakings 
that were his portion. He —- 
very soon for a quiet supper with 
few colleagues and friends. It seen 
that the rehearsal for Der Fliegenide 
Hollander next day was the only 
thing on his mind. 


ON Carlo was also successful 

the television screen. This was 
evident to me in frequent glimpses ot 
its progress that evening, and co 
firmation was everywhere at hand 
next day in the dozens of approving 
comments. From e xpe rience gained in 
the earlier telecasts of Otello and Der 
Rosenkavalier, ABC technicians have 
improved markedly in their approach 
to opera. There was seldom an aw! 
ward moment with the camera focu 
sed in the wrong spot. Dim lighting 
on the stage made many difficulties 
in reproduction, but powerful cat 
eras picked up most of the detail, an 


in several cases, the special lighting 
for television made a scene more 
clearly visible on the screen than it 
was in the house. The long-range 


camera still distorts, so that the In 
man figure was foreshortened, w 
stumpy legs and barrel-like body, bi 
fewer long shots were used this vea 
and full advantage was taken of th 
camera in the orchestra pit to gg 
life-like close-ups, often thrilling 
their intimacy and impact 

From witnessing the dress rehears: 
| had marked out which 
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By Rosert SABIN 


HEN the curtain opened on 

the first act of Wagner’s Der 

Fliegende Hollander, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera’s second new produc- 
tion and its second performance of 
the season, on Nov. 9, the audience 
burst into applause. For it was im- 
mediately clear that the reforms in 
staging revealed in the opening night 
performance of Verdi’s Don Carlo 
were being continued in the Wagner 
opera. Nor was it long until the two 
new singers in the cast gave further 
evidence that the regime of Rudolf 
Ping is determined to bring us the out- 
standing vocalists of the world, as far 
as it is possible. Hans Hotter, the 
(.erman baritone who took the role of 
tiie Dutchman, is a great artist, gifted 
with an extraordinarily powerful voice 
and dramatic talent of the highest 
order. And Sven Nilsson, Swedish 
bass from the Royal Opera in Stock- 
holm, sang sturdily and acted most 
telligently in the thankless part of 
laland. 
In Astrid Varnay, the Senta, the 
ympany already possessed one of the 
ost gifted young Wagnerian  so- 
anos of the day. Set Svanholm’s 
anly and passionate Erik provided 
an excellent foil for her, and Thomas 


Hiayward, as the Steersman, and 
Margaret Harshaw, as Mary, both 
created characters instead of stock 
cperatic figures. Fritz Reiner con- 


cucted ably. 

The settings, designed by Charles 
l.lson after sketches by Robert Ed- 
iond Jones, revealed a faithfulness to 
\Vagner’s intentions that contrasted 
most happily with certain previous at- 
tempts in Metropolitan opera produc- 
tions to improve upon his instructions. 
In his invaluable Remarks on the Per- 
tormance of Der Fliegende Hollander, 
vritten about 1853, ten years after the 
tirst production of the opera, in 1843, 
\Wagner gave vital clues to future 
producers and singers of the work. 
“The ships and the sea, in particular, 
lemand from the régisseur an unusual 
amount of care. The opera’s first scene 
has to bring the spectator into that 
mood in which it becomes possible for 
im to conceive the mysterious figure 
of the Flying Dutchman himself. It 
nust therefore be handled with excep- 
tional care; the sea between the head- 
lands must be shown as boisterous as 
possible; the treatment of the ship 
annot be naturalistic enough; little 
touches, such as the heeling of the 
ship when struck by an extra big 
vave (between the two verses of the 
Steersman’s song) must be very dras- 
tically carried out. Special attention 
is demanded by the lighting, with its 
manifold changes; to make the 
nuances of storm in the first act ef- 
ective, a skillful use of painted 
wauzes, as far as quite the middle dis- 
tance of the stage, is indispensable.” 


AGNER was speaking in techni- 

cal terms of the theatre of a 
undred years ago, but the effect that 
¢ wanted is perfectly clear, and it is 
recisely this effect that the Metro 
wlitan production achieves, using pro 
ections and other modern devices 
rom the moment the curtain goes up, 
ne teels the sting of the spray, the 
ury of the waves that boil up between 
i¢ headlands (exactly as Wagner en 
saged them); and the power of the 
torm wind that keeps howling fit fully 
rough the first part ot the act The 
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The Flying Dutchman 


Wide World 


no difficulty in accepting the reality of 
the scene in his imagination. The 
business of the Dutchman's landing 
along a plank lowered by one of the 
crew, as described by Wagner, is not 
followed literally, but as his tall, 
black-clad figure and his ghastly white 
face spring out at the spectator in a 
sudden gleam of light, one feels that 
“terrible repose in his outward de- 
meanor” that Wagner desired 


N the second act, the interior of 

Daland’s house is convincingly con- 
ceived. The space is ingeniously 
broken up, avoiding the warehouse ef- 
fect that Wagnerian interiors have so 
often had at the Metropolitan. Vari- 
ous props, such as fishing nets and 
spinning wheels, are cleverly used to 
give variety to the stage movement, 
and everyone on stage has an integral 
part in the action. The third act is 
also successfully handled, although not 
quite so happily as the first The awe 
some stillness of the Dutchman’s ship 
at the beginning is vividly conveyed, 
but more could be done to carry out 
the directions for the episode when 
“the sea, elsewhere quite calm, begins 
to rise in the neighborhood of the 
Dutch ship. A dark bluisi flame 
flares up like a watch-fire on the ship. 
\ loud storm wind whistles through 
the cordage; the crew, hitherto in- 





Principals in the 
val of The Flying Dutch- 
man: Hans Hotter (left), 


revi- 


in the title role; Sven 
Nilsson (above), as Da- 
land; Astrid Varnay and 
Set Svanholm (right), as 
the young Senta and Erik 


visible, rouse themselves up at the ap 
pearance of the flame During the 
f the Dutchmen, their ship is 
tossed up and down by the waves.” 
The present production manages the 
bluish light and the whistling wind ef 
fectively, but even if the only move 
ment of the ship itself that is practic 
able is the flapping of its sails, light 
ing could be used to suggest its being 
tossed about. The final sinking of the 
ship is suggested again through pro 
jection, and the apotheosis of Senta 
and the Dutchman is evoked through a 
beam of light that descends from the 
sky over the sea 

Considerable space has been devoted 
to the technical details of the produc 
tion because they are one of the most 
important elements in the opera and 
because the artistic conscience and the 
care which the new regime at the 
Metropolitan has expended upon then 
augur a happier era for that institu 
tion. Wagner’s opera without its 
grandiose effects simply cannot 
exist. “In the first place | have to re 
mind the conductor and régisseur of 
what | laid to their before, 
when dealing with the production of 
Tannhauser, as regards the 
cord between what passes in the or 
chestra and what passes on the stage,” 
he wrote. Without the 
from. the 
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San Carlo Opera Engagement 


Brings New Singers To Boston 


Boston 


HE San Carlo Opera spent eight 
days at the Boston Opera House, 
opening on Noy. 5 with a mati- 
nee of La Bohéme and an evening 
performance of La Traviata. The 
company does not change much in 
many respects from one year to the 
next. In fact the staging of its pro- 
ductions, notably the second act of La 
Bohéme, remains lamentably — the 
same. 

But Mr. Gallo does offer new sing- 
ers frequently, and this time we have 
had several. The first was Maria di 
Gerlando, an attractive young soprano 
from Newark, N. J., whose Mimi in 
La Bohéme indicated good vocal 
equipment and, when more practical 
experience has been gained, a bright 
future. The voice is slender, light, 
and high-ranging, with a warm, silky 
quality. Her partner as Rodolfo, An- 
tonio Madasi, was also new to Bos- 
ton, and he proved a tenor with good 
taste and a fine voice. 

Margery Mayer and David Poleri 
repeated their familiar characteriza- 
tions of the cigarette girl and Don 
José in Carmen, on Noy. 6. Gertrude 
Rible was a forceful Aida in Verdi's 
opera of the same name, on Nov. 7. 

Tsuta Lombard, a singer of Japa- 
nese and American ancestry, made her 
Boston debut the evening of Nov. 8 
as the tragic Cio-Cio-San of Ma- 
dama Butterfly. Her voice was not 
notably sensuous, but it was sufficient- 
ly strong and agreeable for the role. 
Mr. Poleri was the Pinkerton, and 
Stefan Ballarini the Sharpless. 

Lorraine Ippolito, a Boston girl who 
has been studying in Italy, made her 
American operatic debut as Gilda i 
Rigoletto. She has a bright, rather 
small voice. Mr. Poleri and Mr. Bal- 
i’ were the Duke and Rigoletto. 

| Trovatore, Faust, and Tosca were 
the other items of the repertoire. Jean 
Gibons, attractive and well-equipped in 
voice and stage presence, made her 
debut as Violetta and appeared sub- 
sequently as Marguerite. Carlo Mores- 
co and Alberto Sciarretti shared the 
conducting chores. 

Boston’s own New England Opera 
Theatre, whose artistic director is 
Boris Goldovsky and whose style of 
productions in English is far different 
from that of the San Carlo, began 
its fifth season with Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro, = the Boston 
Opera House on Oct. 29. Mr. Goldov- 
sky conducted and gave us. a_per- 
formance soundly competent if lack- 
ing any zestful Latin flavor. Adele 
Addison, who sang the Countess for 
the first time here, has never sounded 
lovelier. Nancy Trickey’s acting as 
Susanna was a gem. Robert Gay’s 
Almaviva was adequate as was the 
Figaro of Francis Barnard. Eunice 
Alberts in the role of Marcellina sang 
superbly; and Edith Evans made a 
creditable Cherubino. 

Charles Munch repeated his fiery 
and richly-colored reading of Berlioz’ 
Fantastic Symphony, in the Boston 
Symphony concerts of Nov. 3 and 4. 
Some of it went very fast, but it was 
all of a piece and not distorted, and 
with never a touch of coarseness. 
There was one disappointment — the 
new set of bells the orchestra had 
ordered from France. They are better 
than the wretched old tubular gongs 
but not so good as the true-toned 
bells used by the Orchestre National 
here two years ago. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE: Four Hand 
Piano Edition of The Art of the Fugue by 
Bach. Write Box J. R., Musical America, 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





David Diamond’s Third Symphony, 
also on this program, received its first 
performances anywhere. Composed in 
1945, it is not so admirable a score as 
his Fourth Symphony. It is compactly 
written, an example of the cyclical 
manner, but the texture is rough and 
the rhythms insistent and mechanistic. 
Nor does it show the excellent melodic 
invention of the Fourth Symphony. 

Roussel’s bracing Second Suite 
from the ballet Bacchus et Ariane was 
the remaining item. Like the rest of 
the program, it was superbly per- 
formed. 

In the concerts of Nov. 10 and 11, 
Yehudi Menuhin was soloist in Mo- 
zart’s D major Violin Concerto, K. 

271a, which had never been played by 
this orchestra and quite likely never in 
Boston. Although its authenticity is 
questioned, it sounded delectably Mo- 
zartean, and the reading was superla- 
tive. 

Mr. Munch began with Gabrieli’s 
little Sonata Pian e Forte, which 
showed off the mellow, compact brass 
ensemble that the conductor has now 
effected. Arnold Schonberg’s Kam- 
mersymphonie was presented in the 
version for full orchestra that the 
composer made in 1935. Added instru- 
mental richness does take the curse off 
the wry dissonance of this early and 
experimental score, but it does not 
lessen the tedium of music that is 
wholly contrived. 

Schumann’s Spring Symphony, set 
forth with simplicity and gentleness— 
but by no means lacking power - 
brought the concert to a close. 

On Thursday evening, Nov. 9, Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra made a new 
departure and gave the first of five 
evening rehearsals before a_ student 
audience. This series, which will bene- 
fit the pension fund of the orchestra, 
was undertaken at the behest of a 
group of educators in Greater Boston 
who sought some means of exposing 
college and advanced school students 
to the Boston Symphony, whose regu- 
lar series were sold out. 

These are literally rehearsals, not 
concerts, with the conductor stopping 
the players whenever necessary. The 
subscriptions cost eight dollars and all 
seats are unreserved. For the first re- 
hearsal, there were 1,600 students and 
about 400 members of the general pub- 
lic. 


The music to be heard, of course, is 
that scheduled for the Friday and 
Saturday concerts of the next two 
days following. Yehudi Menuhin’s 
presence at the Nov. 9 rehearsal was 
not required, but he eagerly agreed 
to do so for three reasons — because 
the rehearsals benefit the pension fund, 
because he wanted another rehearsal 
(“Mozart is never so easy as one 
might think”), and because he liked 
the idea anyway. 

One of the events of the musical 
season was not a concert at all but a 
lecture by Mary Garden, now 73, trim 
and energetic as ever, in John Han- 
cock Hall the morning of Nov. 7, un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union. 

That afternoon Miss Garden lis- 
tened to young singers competing for 
the scholarships offered by the Na- 
tional Arts Foundation, Inc. The day 
previously, a panel of three judges- 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra; Mrs. Jeska 
Swartz Morse, former member of the 
Boston Opera Company; and Cyrus 
Durgin, music critic of the Boston 
Globe and correspondent for MusIcaL 
\ MERICA — had selected two singers 
from a field of fifteen. They were 
Jacqueline Bazinet, soprano, and Ros- 
alind Elias, contralto, who will com- 
pete in final auditions in New York 
next spring. 

Vladimir Horowitz provided pianis- 
tic fireworks aplenty in his annual 
Boston recital, in Symphony Hall on 
Nov. 12. The program included the 
first performance of Samuel Barber’s 
remarkable E flat minor Sonata, and 
the pianist’s own virtuoso build-up of 
the Rakoczy March, based on Liszt’s 
Fifteenth Hungarian Rhapsody. 

E. Power Biggs began a series of 
three concerts in Symphony Hall on 
Nov. 6. The first program brought 
music of Bach, Haydn, Soler, Handel, 
and others, and was splendidly done. 

Elena Nikolaidi appeared at Sym- 
phony Hall for the first time on Oct. 
29, in a benefit for Athens College. 
The contralto sang well and generated 
great excitement. 

Other concert activity has included 
the Boston debut of Jacques Abram, 
pianist, who was notably successful 
with Schumann’s Carnaval, on Oct. 
31; a recital by Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist, on Nov. 2; and a joint recital 
by Frank Guarrera, baritone, and 
Eunice Podis, pianist, in the Hargoode 
Concert Series, on Nov. 1. They ap- 
peared in place of Guiomar Novaes, 
who was ill. Wanda Paul, pianist, 
made her Boston debut on Nov. 8, 
and Marvin Behrens, tenor, gave his 
first concert on Nov. 10. 

—Cyrus DurciIn 





Ben Greenhaus 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE ENTERTAINS SUPPORTERS 
Present and former artists of the National Music League meet at the second 
annual reception-musicale for supporting members of the league. In the front 
row, from the left, are Lee Cass; Esther Glazer; Frances Magnes; Lilian Kal- 
lir; Leon Rothier, who is voice counselor and a member of the board of direc- 


tors; Ellen Faull; and Irene Rosenberg. 


In the rear are Sandra Warfield, 


Sara Carter, Grace Hoffman, and Karl Brock. Olin Downes spoke at the meeting 


Berea Observes 


Bach Bicentenary 
In Added Festival 


BerEA, Onto. — The Baldwin-\Val- 
lace Conservatory of Music, noted for 
its annual Bach festivals during the 
past eighteen years, presented a spe- 
cial festival on Nov. 10, 11, and 12 
in which were played the works 
chosen for publication by the com- 
poser. 

The festival, planned long ago by 
Albert Riemenschneider as an added 
tribute to the bicentenary of Bach's 
death, became a double memorial—to 
Bach and to Mr. Riemenschneider, 
who died last July. 

The concerts, entirely instrumental, 
attracted large audiences, includi ing 
Bach devotees from California, Wis- 
consin, and Canada. Robert Scholz 
was the guest conductor, and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, and Rich- 
ard Elsasser, organist, guest recital- 
ists. 

The small form of the Lutheran lit- 
urgy, from Part III of the Clavier- 
iibung, was beautifully played by Mr. 
Elsasser, a graduate of the conserva- 
tory, in the first afternoon concert on 
Nov. 10. In the later afternoon pro- 
gram, three partitas—in C minor, B 
flat major, and A minor—were given 
brilliant performances by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, who played on a lovely new 
instrument built by John Challis. Ed- 
mund Wright, of the conservatory 
faculty, offered two Schiibler chorale- 
preludes for organ. 

In the evening, the Musical Offer- 
ing, in the Hans David arrangement, 
was delightfully presented by com- 
bined Baldwin-Wallace ensembles, un- 
der the direction of George Poinar. 
This was preceded by the Variations 
on Vom Himmel hoch, played by Mr. 
Wright. 

On Noy. 11, at two o'clock, three 
more partitas—in D major, G major, 
and E minor—were offered by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, and two Schibler 
chorale-preludes by Mr. Wright. 

In the four o’clock concert, Robert 
Scholz conducted his orchestral ar- 
rangement of the Art of Fugue. The 
conservatory orchestra, prepared by 
George Poinar, and with a few addi- 
tional musicians from Cleveland, gave 
it a magnificent performance. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, in the evening, 
demonstrated the colorful textures of 
the harpsichord in the French Over- 
ture (Partita in B minor) and the 
Italian Concerto. His performance of 
the Goldberg Variations, however, 
was almost incredible in its variety, 
charm, and brilliance. 

On the afternoon of Nov. 12, Mr. 
Elsasser brought the festival to a 
close with his presentation of the 
large form of the Lutheran lithurgy, 
also from Part III of the Clavier- 
ubung. He played with devotion, a 
remarkable technique, and colorful 
registration. 

The nineteenth annual Bach festival 
at Berea will be held on June 1 and 
2, 1951. 


—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Blanche Thebom 
Weds New York Banker 


Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
married to Richard Metz, New York 
investment banker, at the Fort Wash- 
ington Collegiate Church in New 
York on Noy. 9. The Rev. Daniel 
K. Poling performed the ceremony. 


Carnegie Hall 
Honors Leonora Shier 


Leonora Shier celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of her association with 
the Carnegie Hall Corporation on Oct. 
30. Now secretary of the company 
and in charge of its 200 studios and 
workshops, she was honored with a 
reception and the presentation of a 
scroll by the Carnegie Hall staff. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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NORMAN DELLO JOIO 


It takes great strength 


to remain tender and simple 


By Rosert SaBin 


—these are outstanding qualities 

in Norman Dello 
and in his personality. 
outstanding qualities 
Verdi, whom he admires whole- 
heartedly. But Dello Joio has not won 
his place in the forefront of the 
younger generation of American com- 
posers without learning through bitter 
experience that it takes great strength 
to remain tender and simple in the 
world today. The very words have 
become so tarnished by cynicism and 
sophistry that it is dangerous to use 
them. Yet Dello Joio’s best music, 
for all its contrapuntal texture and 
structural complexity, is simple. His 
counterpoint enriches, but does not ob- 
scure; his structure unfolds logically ; 
and both are motivated by clear ideas 
and expressive feelings. And for all 
its dissonance of harmony and boldly 
unorthodox thematic materials, his 
music is tender, because he is a born 
melodist and a humanist by instinct 
and conviction. He is entirely right 
when he says: “My forte is the lyric 
gift. What I strive for most of all 
is the complete confidence, the lyric 
quality, the feeling for line we find in 
Verdi.” 

The major external influence on his 
music, however, has been not Verdi, 
but Paul Hindemith, with whom he 
studied for two years, beginning in 
1940, with a summer fellowship at the 
Berkshire Music Centre at Tangle- 
wood. His studies with Hindemith at 
Tanglewood and later in New Haven, 
where Hindemith was teaching at 
Yale, constituted a turning point in 
his life. Until that time, he had never 
fully realized what the challenges of 
contemporary music meant to his own 
development. The modernism of 
thought and method to which he was 
constantly exposed, the rigorous 
craftsmanship he was compelled to 
master had a tremendous impact upon 
him, more even’ than he was perhaps 
aware. 

Dello Joio abhors intellectual pre- 
tentiousness and worried up-to-date- 
ness in music. “I was never con- 
sciously a modernist,” he once ex- 
claimed, in his eagerness to hammer 
home his belief in the traditional 
values and objectives of music. But 
he is completely modern in his musi- 
cal language and in his attitudes to- 
wards the world around him. Training 
galled his impulsive, abundantly crea- 
tive temperament as it almost always 
has, in the case of young composers 
eager to find their own way. It is not 
surprising to hear him say: “I never 
came across a teacher who gave me 
the opportunity to be aware of things, 
who let me do what I wanted.” Yet 
the influence of Hindemith on his 
musical thinking is very plain. He has 
long since passed the imitative stage, 
and the strong Hindemith flavor in 
his harmony and development has been 
supplanted by his own style in his 
mature works. But the German mas- 
ter gave to the young American, 
whether he liked it or not, the high- 
est ideals of self-discipline in writing, 
the sternest sense of formal logic and 
clarity of design. 

His Magnificat, of 1943, for 
chamber orchestra with piano, estab- 


~ IMPLICITY, tenderness, strength 
Joio’s music 


They are also 
in the music of 


December 1, 1950 


lished his creative independence at the 
same time that it revealed how much 
he had learned. He still regards it as 
one of his most significant composi- 
tions in relation to his creative de- 
velopment. Vigorous, impetuous 
music with a healthy dissonance but 
clear design and no faltering of mood, 
it pointed the way he was to take. 
The thrust of the thematic material, 
the singing quality of the music were 
to remain characteristic of his work 
throughout the next seven years. 

To understand the paradox in Dello 
Joio’s musical development—the great 
circle he has gone through on his 
way back to the lyricism of his be- 
ginnings, we need only to examine his 
heritage and his early years. He was 
born on Jan. 24, 1913, in New York. 
His father was an Italian church 
musician whose interests were wide 
even if his ideas of discipline were 
strict and old-fashioned. The Dello 
Joio home was always full of Italian 
opera singers, and Norman took to 
music almost without realizing it. His 
ancestors for three generations had 
been organists at Gragnano, a town 
near Naples celebrated for its good 
wine. As Dello Joio points out (with 
an ironic twinkle in his eye, in view 
of the paths his musical development 
has followed): “If my father had re- 
mained in Italy, I should probably 
have been an Italian opera composer, 
following faithfully in the footsteps 
of Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi.” 


HE other potent home influence 
upon his early tastes was church 
music. His father was always work- 
ing with the traditional Catholic 
liturgy, and Gregorian chant entered 
Dello Joio’s musical blood stream at 
an early age. He handles it with the 
utmost naturalness to this day, in an 
amazingly wide variety of contexts. 
What is often an unbearably artificial 
archaism in the work of other com- 
posers becomes a legitimate transmu- 
tation of materials in Dello Joio’s 
music. Many people have listened to 
his Third Piano Sonata, his Varia- 
tions, Chaconne, and Finale, and his 
New York Profiles, to mention only a 
few recent instances, without realiz- 
ing that this completely modern sound- 
ing music is thematically related to 
the religious chant of an earlier time. 
The pathetic plea of the progres- 
sive-school pupil who asked: “Do we 
have to do what we want to do, to- 
day?” has a special irony for Dello 
Joio. For his father was a taskmaster 
of the old school. From his early 
childhood, Norman was required to 
practice regularly and to devote a 
good part of his time to musical 
study. His father did not bully him, 
or endanger his love of music by 
pedantic severity, but he stood over 
him and saw to it that he mastered 
the piano and organ and the theoreti- 
cal elements of music. Consequently, 
he acquired the technical ease of pro- 
fessionalism at an unusually early age. 
His father used to sit down with him 
and play through classical and mod- 
ern scores in piano-duet arrangements. 
He remembers playing Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka and other works of simi- 
lar technical difficulty and musical 
novelty with his father. At fifteen, he 


could “read anything at sight.” 
During this period, Dello Joio 
studied organ with his godfather, 


Pietro Yon, organist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. He had not yet dreamed 
of becoming a composer, and looked 
forward to a comfortable life as a 
church organist, once he settled down. 
Dello Joio’s first position as organist 
was at a church on City Island, called 
The Star of the Sea, and he still 
remembers getting up with the sun 
in order to be on time for early mass. 
While still in his teens he developed a 
sense of responsibility. 


O think of the young Dello Joio, 

however, simply as a sober, dutiful 
youth, cloistered from the world and 
isolated from the noisy, exuberant, 
chaotic urban civilization around him 
would be a fatal mistake. He de- 
veloped very early two enthusiasms 
that identify him completely with 
everyday America—jazz and baseball. 
Dello Joio reveled in the animalism of 
jazz dance sessions, although he could 
not escape a certain feeling of guilt 
about letting his emotions go so com- 
pletely. This clash between his 
Catholic upbringing and his reaction 
to his environment and his fiery in- 
stincts built up a dynamism in his 
nature that was to find expression in 
his music. The religious drive in him 
was strong enough to lead an Italian 
monsignor, some years later, to urge 
him to enter the priesthood. At the 
same time, his love of the world 
around him was just as strong. At 
sixteen he was playing in dance bands, 
and he eventually acquired one of his 
own. Dello Joio’s music is full of the 
rhythmic bounce found in jazz. He 
has never been a popular composer 
in the sense that Gershwin was, but 
he has succeeded in transmuting the 
spirit of popular music into his own 
terms, just as Aaron Copland has. 
30th he and his older colleague have 
benefited enormously by this fertiliz- 
ing influence in their music, although 
they have very different styles of 
composition. 


[* is significant that Dello Joio 
played baseball so enthusiastically 
that he was offered a position on a 
professional team. He does nothing 
by halves. One senses this quiet in- 
tensity in his personality. He is 
slender in stature, with a thin face 
dominated by dark, vividly expressive 
eyes. His voice has the suspicion of 
a humorous drawl, and his gestures 
are quiet but always to the point. He 
seldom if ever makes conversation for 
its own sake, but he is a good listener 
if he thinks his interlocutor has some- 
thing worth while to say. There is 
no nonsense about him, yet he has a 





Naomi Siegler 


gentle modesty that is disarming. 
Dello Joio’s youthfulness of spirit is 
symbolized by the fact that his hair 
stubbornly refuses to stay combed. It 
usually looks as if he had just jumped 
up from his desk, running his fingers 
through it, or had just come in from 
a brisk, breezy walk. When he per- 
forms in public, he walks quickly to 
the piano and puts himself so com- 
pletely into his music that the au- 
dience is scarcely aware of him until 
it hears his work. In short, Dello Joio 
is the antithesis of the smart, slightly 
uneasy, infinitely diplomatic com- 
poser who i is more anxious about how 
his music is received than he is about 
how strong or sincere his music is. 

It was not until he was 25 that 
Dello Joio thought seriously of de- 
voting his whole life to composition. 
His father, a practical man, had 
planned a career as a church musician 
for him. Norman studied at All Hal- 
lows School and at City College. At 
the Institute of Musical Art he 
worked with Gaston Déthier in organ 
and piano. In 1939, he had a fellow- 
ship at the Juilliard Graduate School. 
While he was at the Institute of 
Musical Art, his Piano Trio won the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Award. 
His last year there was “terrific,” as 
he puts it. He had acquired consider- 
able facility in writing music, but he 
had never analyzed it, he had never 
“got down to the guts of music, what 
makes the Appassionata the Appas- 
sionata.” Dello Joio in those years 
went through all of the typical strug- 
gles of the young creative artist find- 
ing his own style and direction. He 
received excellent academic training 
from his teachers; he learned all the 
rules that young composers have to 
learn before they break them. But in 
order to find himself he had to over- 
come his education. 


HEN he was in the throes of 

writing music he could call his 
own, “no one sat down and said: 
‘This is right!’” In justice to - 
teachers, we should remind ourselve 
that this complaint has been made by 
most of the world’s composers, an- 
cient and modern, great and obscure, 
for the simple reason that teaching 
composition to a genuinely creative 
temperament is by nature a thankless 
task. All creative geniuses in music 
have been compelled to learn the most 
important things for themselves. Even 
Mozart, the model son and docile 
pupil of his father and other worthy 
pedagogues, learned most from Haydn 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Schonberg Variations and 
Debut of Aldo Ciccolini 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
luctor. Aldo Ciccolini, pianist; John 
Corigliano, violinist; Leonard Rose, 
cellist; Harold Gomberg,  oboist; 
William Polisi, bassoonist. Carnegie 


Hall, Nov. 2, 3, and 5: 


Overture to Euryanthe ... ... Weber 
Sinfonie Concertante, B flat major, Op. 
84, for solo violin, cello, oboe, and 
DOGO é ccdéasecetaccbins avs Haydn 


Variations for Orchestra, Op. 31 
; Schonberg 
(First time by the Society) 
Piano Concerto No. 1, B flat minor 
7 Tchaikovsky 


Once again Dimitri Mitropoulos won 
the gratitude and admiration of the 
musical world when he introduced to 
the Philharmonic-Symphony _ reper- 
toire Arnold Schénberg’s Variations 
for Orchestra, a work not heard in 
New York in the 21 years since Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra first played it in this city. 
Mr. Mitropoulos’ service was not 
limited to the orchestra’s subscribers 
in Carnegie Hall, for he also in- 
cluded the monumental and complex 
Schonberg work in the Sunday pro- 
gram, which, according to this year’s 
practice, was recorded on tape for 
broadcast on Nov. 12. 

Schonberg’s Variations presented 
even more of a challenge to the audi- 
ence than Anton von Webern’s Sym- 
phony or Schénberg’s Five Pieces, 
both of which Mr. Mitropoulos has 
presented in other seasons. To begin 
with, it is two or three times as 
long as any other example of Vien- 
nese twelve-tone music he has ven- 
tured to conduct. And since it is a 
tightly written, completely continu- 
ous evolution of highly abstract musi- 
cal ideas, a moment's inattention is 
enough to isolate the listener from its 
meaning. The nine variations and 
finale are all derived from a single 
twelve-tone row given out toward the 
beginning. As though the atonal 
working-out of this material were not 
a sufficient intellectual problem, 


Schénberg frames the work with the 
statement and elaboration of the tra- 
ditional B-A-C-H (B natural) motto, 
using it to precede the first statement 
of the theme and, at the end, to give 
a focus to the climactic closing Presto. 

Although this description may 
make it sound so, the work does not 
require grim mental fortitude on the 
part of its listeners. Of all the non- 
programmatic and non-dramatic com- 
positions of Schénberg, the Variations 
for Orchestra has perhaps the most 
immediately appealing rhythmic move- 
ment; and its instrumentation is no 
less sensitive and affecting than that 
of A Survivor from Warsaw, which 
won so spontaneous a success last 
spring that Mr. Mitropoulos had to 
repeat it. The variations fall into 
two large parts. The first half is 
devoted to waltz rhythms, and paral- 
lels, as Virgil Thomson has suggested, 
the course of Ravel’s La Valse, in 
which the 3/4 rhythm emerges grad- 
ually from initial chaos and proceeds 
toward disintegration. The second 
half dwells upon duple rhythms, treat- 
ed as marches and dances, and moves 
not toward disintegration but to- 
ward a final acceleration into a head- 
long Presto. The work is too big, 
too important, and too rich in emo- 
tional content to be assimilated in a 
single hearing. As Schodnberg’s 
largest utterance in purely orchestral 
form, it deserves to be repeated from 
season to season until the whole 
audience is able to come to terms 
with it. Some of its power was evi- 
dently communicated even to those 
who are skeptical of the value of 
twelve-tone music, for I saw only two 
patrons walk out during it. 

The American debut of Aldo Cic- 
colini, 25-year-old Neapolitan pianist 
who won the Marguérite Long- 
Jacques Thibaud contest in 1949, was 
inconclusive. The Tchaikovsky con- 
certo offers no adequate test of the 
musical range of a pianist, or even, 
as it might be demanded by other 
more substantial sorts of music, of 
the technical range. In the first 
movement Mr. Ciccolini may have 
been nervous, for his playing was 


somewhat inaccurate and not always 
well controlled. The slow movement 
was graciously, although not espe- 
cially affectingly, phrased. In_ the 
finale he showed increased prowess in 
execution and a more consistent com- 
mand of tone production. Whether 
he is merely uaa capable pianist 
or something more than that, future 
appearances alone can show. 

Haydn’s Sinfonie Concertante, in 
which four of the orchestra’s first- 
desk men played with accomplished 
ensemble, is a mellow, friendly piece, 
without the symphonic sobriety of 
Mozart’s E flat Sinfonie Concertante 
for violin and viola. The opening 
account of Weber’s Euryanthe ‘go 
ture was ragged and unbalanced, but 
a poor performance of a standard 
overture was a small price to pay for 
a meticulously rehearsed and _alto- 
gether revelatory presentation of the 
Schonberg work. 

cS. 


Yfrah Neaman In Debut 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Franco Autori conducting. 
\ - Neaman, violinist. Carnegie 


Hall, Nov. 4: 


Symphony No. 1, B flat major. .Boyce 
Symphony No. 6 seiepenitea ) 

.....  Tehaikovsky 
Violin Concerto No. .. ‘G minor . Bruch 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger. Wagner 


This was the first concert of the 
season under Franco Autori, associate 
conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. The orchestra 
gave performances that were all 
workmanlike, and something more 
than that in the Bruch Concerto— 
possibly in response to the eloquent 
playing of the soloist. Mr. Neaman, 
who made his New York debut in 
this concert, is still in his twenties, 
but he has seen much of the world and 
has had an enviable preparation for 
his career. Born in Sidon, in Leba- 
non, he was taken to France when 
he was nine, and studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire, working privately with 
Jacques Thibaud; he then went to 
London to study with Carl Flesch. 
He has played in South Africa, Hol- 
land, and Ireland, as well as in Eng- 
land, and made his American debut 





Aldo Ciccolini 


Yfrah Neaman 


in 1948. This was his first appearance 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

soth a brilliant technique and a 
flair for nineteenth-century romanti- 
cism are needed to make Bruch’s G 
minor Concerto palatable these days. 
Mr. Neaman succeeded in making it 
positively exciting, so fresh was his 
approach to the music, so beautiful 
his tone, and so polished his phras- 
ing. He took the work at its full 
emotional value, never descending in- 
to mere virtuosity, either in the first 
movement or the last; and he played 
the Adagio with lyric intensity aoe 
by unusually fine taste. He knew 
how to use, rather than abuse, vibrato, 
and his objective was always to in- 
terpret the music rather than to dis- 
play his dexterity. 


—R. S. 


Juilliard Orchestra Plays 
Diamond's Symphony No. 3 


Juilliard Orchestra, Section 1. Jean 
Morel, conductor. Juilliard School, 
Nov. 3: 


Overture to The Flying Dutchman 
Beate Ge Saning Kes SAM deals 5A eae Wagner 
Symphony, E flat major, K. 543. . Mozart 
Wheat Field at Noon ........ Thomson 
Symphony No. 3 (1945)... Diamond 
(First time in New York) 


David Diamond’s Symphony No. 
3, which had its first New York per- 
formance at this concert, is one of his 
most compelling works. The thematic 
material is excellent, the craftmanship 
expert, and the music varied and 
spontaneous. Occasionally, even in 


(Continued on page 17) 





RECITALS 


Beveridge Webster, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov, 2 


Beveridge Webster, one of the most 
intellectually curious and capable of 
\merican pianists, included Sch6n- 
berg’s Drei Klavierstiicke, Op. 11, on 
his program, and played them with 
masterly skill. In 1909, when he com- 
posed these pieces, Schénberg was 
making a decisive break with tradi- 
tional concepts of tonality. They have 
an especial value to listeners who are 
interested in following the progress of 
the composer towards the -strict 
twelve-tone idiom. Mr. Webster not 
only made their intricate rhythmic pat- 
terns and harmonic complexities clear, 
but he found poetic power in them. 
Notably sensitive was his use of the 
pedal in coloring the thickly clustered 
broken chords that abound in these 
works. 

The other high point of the eve- 
ning was Mr. W ——. performance 
of Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit. He 
kept all three sections at a reduced 
scale of sonority, seldom using a 
fortissimo. Despite a loss of physical 
excitement, in the outbursts of On- 
dine and in the savagely ironic cli- 
maxes of Scarbo, this carefully con- 
trolled tonal volume enabled Mr. 
Webster to make every note audible 
and to achieve wonders of delicate 
coloring. To play Scarbo as lightly 
and impeccably as he did requires 
virtuosity of a high order. The other 
works of the program, Bach’s Partita 
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Beveridge Webster 


M. Horszowski 


in D major, Schumann's Fantasia in 
C major, and Chopin’s Ballade No. 4 
in F minor, were less happily inter- 
preted. Mr. Webster seemed emo- 
tionally inhibited and tentative in the 
Schumann and Chopin, despite some 
memorable episodes, and his Bach was 
tonally monotonous and rhythmically 
inert. But the Schénberg and Ravel 
performances revealed his true stature. 


Steven Kennedy, Baritone 
Town Hall, Nov. 3 


For his third New York recital 
Steven Kennedy offered a well-chosen 
and musically rewarding program that 
included several first performances of 
songs by modern French and Ameri- 
can composers. Intelligent musician- 
ship and interpretative ability charac- 
terized the artist’s offerings. The first 
half of the evening was devoted to 
the recitative and aria of Cadmus 
from Lully’s Cadmus et Hermione; a 
seventeenth-century French Chanson a 


Danser; Purcell’s Man Is for Woman 
Made, in Benjamin Britten’s arrange- 
ment; Alzim’s aria from Mozart's un- 
finished opera Zaide; and a well-bal- 
anced group of songs by Hugo Wolf 
—Das Standchen, Der Tambour, Ver- 
schwiegene Liebe, Das Kohlerweib ist 
trunken, Wiegenlied (Im Sommer), 
and Der Schreckenberger. 

After intermission Mr. Kennedy of- 
fered first hearings of cycles by An- 
dré Jolivet, Jean Hubeau, and John 
Duke. Jolivet’s Les Trois Com- 
plaintes du Soldat, a cycle of three 
songs, was given its first performance 
in America; Hubeau’s Trois Chansons 
(sur des poésies de Paul Fort) re- 
ceived their first performance in New 
York; and John Duke’s Five Songs, 
settings of poems from Vincent Mc- 
Hugh’s The Blue Hen’s Chickens, 
were presented for the first time any- 
where. 

—N. P. 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 4, 3:00 


The first half of Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski’s recital was devoted entirely 
to Beethoven’s Thirty-three Varia- 
tions on a Waltz by Diabelli. A more 
magnificent performance of this rarely 
played masterpiece is hard to imagine. 
The work seemed to pose no tech- 
nical or musical problems for the pi- 
anist, and the listener was free to 
enjoy the unfolding of its myriad 
beauties. From the spritely, simple 
theme, through its richly colored 
transformations, to the almost celestial 
grace of the final variation the music 
was all-absorbing. Yet all the time 
Mr. Horszowski, in selflessly and 


faithfully projecting Beethoven’s 
ideas, was producing countless subtle 
gradations of tone, varieties of attack, 
and miracles of timing, such as the 
lightness of the flying staccato passages 
in Variation No. 10, the fire of the 
trilled figure in No. 21, the limpid 
serenity of the fughetta, the com- 
bined clarity and vigor of the fugue, 
the dramatic expectancy of the tran- 
sition into the last variation, and that 
section’s airy, almost weightless, grace. 
In a work that is 45 minutes long and 
full of profundities there was never 
any suggestion of longueur or senten- 
tiousness. 

In the second half of his recital Mr. 
Horszowski gave a sweetly reason- 
able performance of Schubert’s A 
major Sonata, Op. 120, and a brilliant 
one of Villa-Lobos’ Guia Pratico (Al- 
bum No. 11—1949). The Brazilian 
composer has dedicated the six pieces 
in this album of his Practical Guide 
to the pianist, and they received their 
first hearing in New York at this 
time. Intricate, often lush, settings 
of popular Brazilian melodies, they 
were mildly diverting but scarcely 
seemed worth the pianist’s time or etf- 
fort. 

—R. E. 


Juan Manén, Violinist 
Town Hall, Nov. 4, 5:30 


Juan Manén, veteran Spanish vio- 
linist who returned to the New York 
musical scene last spring, presented a 
diversified program in which he fig- 
ured as composer and transcriber as 
well as performer. The first half of 
the program, in which the violinist 

(Continued on page 16) 
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All Relatives 


Most people who ever listened 
to music have had the experience 
of discussing the various defects 
of a performer with a chance ac- 
quaintance who seems most anx- 
ious to prolong the conversation. 
Usually he is the one who brings 
up the subject. You meet him dur- 
ing an intermission, in the subway, 
or sometimes in the dentist’s office. 
The conversation opens with false 
casualness. “Oh, by the way, did 
you hear Schmulka Fleetnuckle’s 
recital last week?” he says. You 
did, and make no secret of how of- 
fensive you found it. He seems 
interested in your uninhibited re- 
actions, and flattered by his rapt 
(if somewhat purple) attention, 
you dissect Fleetknuckle merci- 
lessly, leaving no botched mordent 
uncauterized. After you have run 
out of breath, he smiles wanly and 
says, “Very interesting. My 
cousin : 

You have encountered the Hid- 
den Relative. Beware. All Hidden 
Relatives are enemies of some- 
body, and you are on this one’s 
list. 

You may find it difficult to be- 
lieve that such an obvious misfit 
as Schmulka Fleetknuckle has 
relatives. He has—lots of them. 
They are of two general types. 
The easiest to recognize, and 
hence the safest, is the fluttery- 
and-proud variety. They tell any- 
body who will listen, and some 
who won't, of their intimate con- 
nection with the artist in question: 
their favorite victims are people 
in adjoining seats at concerts. A 
more dangerous type is the out- 
wardly blasé lady—you meet her 
at a cocktail party, and never quite 
get her name. She knows every- 
body, and everybody, except you, 
knows her. This is the trap. Ske 
is probably Fleetknuckle’s wife, or 
worse still, much worse, his 
mother. 

Before going further, it would 
be well to discuss the Artist’s 
Mother. This grimly - determined 
guardian’s mission in life is to 
keep him for herself — most 
Artist’s Mothers have sons—and 
to keep everybody else away. 
Also, incidentally, to make him A 
Success. She has been convinced, 
since before her child’s birth, that 
he was destined to be a Great Mu- 
sician. She sat him at the piano 
before he was old enough to sus- 
pect what he was getting into—in 
fact, before he was old enough to 
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sit. When he was three, she 
packed him off to The Best Con- 
servatory in the Country with a 
stack of music, a load of diapers, 
and a dismal psychological prog- 
nosis. She now complains: “I lost 
my child to Music when he was 
but an infant.” She has saved all 
his letters from the time he was 
old enough to write (if he ever 
had time to learn) with a view to- 
ward including them in his defini- 
tive biography. Mama _ usually 
serves as son’s chief critic, impar- 
tial because she knows nothing 
about music. She usually serves as 
self-appointed ambassadress of bad 
will between her son, as soloist, 
and the conductor of the orches- 
tra. She not only tells the conduc- 
tor what tempos to take, but also 
suggests that he stand a little more 
that way on the podium, so as not 
to distract the audience’s attention 
from her little Boopsy. (Little 
Boopsy is usually in his early for- 
ties. He has been in his early for- 
ties since puberty, and will be in 
his early forties when he dies of 
one or the other occupational dis- 
ease—ulcers or malnutrition.) In- 
cidentally, some conductors have 
mothers too, and these invariably 
carry a hidden dagger for soloists’ 
mothers. Backstage after a con- 
cert, they stand together and carry 
on an amiable little conversation: 

Soloist’s Mother: “Don’t you 
get awfully embarrassed at hear- 
ing your son praised so con- 
stantly ?” 

Conductor’s Mother: “Oh, no! 
I have had a chance to get used to 
it !” 

Mother’s second mission in life 
is to attend concerts of rival 
artists. “Poor Willie!” she will 
cluck sympathetically. “I wonder 
what is happening to him 
Well, I suppose if he keeps on like 
he did in Wichita after he went 
all the way out there for just that 
one date. het 

An Artist’s Father is very rare; 
few survive being married to the 
mother of their sons; but now and 
then a Great Artist gets married. 
He is then operated jointly by two 
mothers. Almost everything about 
them is the same, except that the 
Second Mother is usually younger 
and more interested in clothes. 
Her chief concern with her hus- 
band-child’s Carnegie Hall recital 
is what gown she is going to wear. 
She never has it. This at least 
keeps her out shopping while her 
husband practices. Non-musicians 
are usually safer for artists to 
marry. This eliminates the prac- 
ticing problem. Two-piano teams 
are an exception. Two unco-ordi- 
nated musicians living together 
Then 


usually equals one divorce. 





there is the Artist’s Ex-Wife, 
(usually known as She Used to be 
Married To... .) Her husband 
usually becomes more successful 
after she leaves him. She then 
dedicates her life to attending his 
recitals and talking about him. 
She is a great friend of the Other 
Artist’s Mother. 

Then there are miscellaneous 
relatives — cousins, children, and 
old flames. Cousins have their 
good points. They seldom get in 
the way and they make an excel- 
lent clacque. An artist can go for 
months without hearing from a 
cousin. Then just before an im- 
portant concert they jam up the 
telephone asking for free tickets. 
They also have a tendency to 
descend like termites on the food 
at post-concert receptions. 

The Artist’s Child is the least 
troublesome of the whole 
He invariably hates music — and 
just about everything else—and is 
easily contented with removing the 
ivory from piano keys and draw- 
ing moustaches on autographed 
pictures of Rachmaninoff. One 
Artist’s Wife thought that :t was 
high time for her twelve-year-old 
to attend his father’s recital. He 
wanted to read funny-books. She 
offered him two dollars cash to ac- 
company her, his piggy little eyes 
lit up, and he agreed to go (pro- 
vided he could take the funny- 
books). The next day, he told her 
sadly, “I’ve thought it over, and 
decided that I couldn’t do it for 
less than five.” He is now his 
father’s business manager. 


Webster’s Lament 


The season-opening performance 
of the Metropolitan’s new Don 
Carlo production has passed into 
history with much pomp, circum- 
stance, and high critical praise for 
everyone concerned. The _ only 
thing missing was a poetic laurel 
wreath to crown the heap of jour- 
nalistic tributes. But critics, in- 
hibited by the stodgy mores of 
urban newspapers, seem able to 
express themselves—if you call it 
that—only in prose. 

So it fell the lot of Margaret 
Webster, who staged the produc- 
tion, to provide the only poetic 
record of the blood, dew (or per- 
spiration or sweat, pick your own 
word) and tears that went into 
the initial triumph of what people 
call “the Bing regime.” 

Miss Webster’s first public ap- 
pearance in connection with Don 
Carlo was at Alfredo Salmaggi’s 
performance of it in Brooklyn sev- 
eral weeks before the Metropoli- 
tan season began. This popular- 
price enterprise was designed to 
serve as a preview of the opera 
for those who hadn’t caught it in 
its last time around at the Metro- 
politan thirty years ago. It served 
that purpose. A good many of the 
Salmaggi regulars, accustomed to 
a Bohéme, Butterfly, and Carmen 
diet, stayed home; but their places 
were filled by kibitzers from the 
Metropolitan and garden - variety 
operatic hash-heesh eaters who 
couldn’t stay away. 

One of the kibitzers was Miss 
Webster. She radiated (or rather 
exhaled; she was smoking a ciga- 
rette in the best Bogart manner) 
confidence. Showing no concern 
for the McCarran-imposed fluidity 
of the casting situation, she made 
cheerful cracks about lifting the 


pack. - 


whole Brooklyn stage direction for 
her own use, and generally be 
haved like the cultivated and 
urbane woman-of-the-world that 
she is. That was before she had 
begun rehearsals. 

After the Metropolitan produc- 
tion got under way, however, her 
psyche seems to have undergone 
considerable pounding, and al 
though she had thirty hours of re- 
hearsal time (roughly the equiva 
lent of four whole days of work in 


Broadway terms) her self-pity 


found voice in this touching little 
poem, composed in the subway on 
the way to the opera house 





Mr. Rudyard Kipling were to 

stage an opera for the Met 

If you can stage a scene when all 
around you (allegro vivo) 

Six Maestros wave and prompt 
and signal too, (furioso) 

If three-ring circuses do not con 
found you, (piu agitato) 
Nor towers of Babel clutter up 
your view; (molto animato) 
If you can state, three weeks be 
fore you do it, (recitative ) 
Which scene you'll run at eight 
minutes of ten, (a tempo) 

And fill out forms to swear you 
will be through it (velocisstmo) 
At 10:03, since overtime starts 
then; (fermata) 

If you can dream—and not forget 
your stopwatch, (presto) 

If you can think — of nineteen 
things at ance (vivace) 

If you can gather singers that 
are topnotch (col canto) 

—And cleared by the McCarrans 
and the Mundts; (dim.) 

If you can talk with tenors and 
keep your reason (sotto voce) 
And walk with Bings, nor lose 
the chorus touch; (maestoso) 
If you can learn the schedule 
for the season, (accelerando) 
And speak three languages, yet 
none too much; (con expres 

sione ) 

If you can fill each costly price 
less minute (alla marcia) 

With a thousand dollars worth of 
distance run, (cresc.) 

Yours is the Met, and everything 
that’s in it; (fortissimo) 

And, which is more, you'll be a 
lunatic, my son. (pianissimo) 


It was first printed in William 
Hawkins’ drama column in_ the 
New York World - Telegram and 
Sun, with Miss Webster’s apol- 
ogies appended. She needn’t have. 
It’s a fine poem, and who would 
ever have thought that IF could 
be turned into a litany simply by 
adding score markings? From the 
depths of her soul Margaret Web- 
ster has cried out against staging 
opera. But the odds are that she 
would do it again. 
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Flying Dutchman 


(Continued from page 7) 


Dutchman in his opera. “Upon the 
happy issue of this title role depends 
the real success of the whole opera; 
its exponent must succeed in rousing 
and maintaining the deepest pity, and 
this he will be able to do if he strictly 
observes the following chief charac- 
teristics.” And he proceeds to de- 
scribe the majestic bearing of the 
Dutchman, and to give minutely de- 
tailed instructions for his singing of 
the long monologue in the first act. 
Mr. Hotter followed them with the 
creative instinct of a profoundly 
gifted actor and singer. He never let 
himself be betrayed into exaggerated 
stridings to and fro; however deep 
the passion, however agonized the 
feeling he breathed into the voice 
part, he kept the utmost calm in his 
outer bearing until his passionate out- 
burst of despair. 

He is a man of imposing stature 
both physically and mentally. When 
the spotlight fell upon him at his first 
appearance I was reminded by his 
stature of Feodor Chaliapin. Mr. 
Hotter had the same magnetism, the 
same power to project the eimotional 
essence of a role before he has moved 
a muscle or uttered a note. His voice 
was magnificent, powerful throughout 
the entire range, rich in overtones, 
and produced with a variety of color 
and flexibility that gives it endless 
dramatic possibilities. In this perfor- 
mance it tired in the third act and 
took on a nasal quality, as Mr. Hotter 
changed his placement in order to in- 
sure control of pitch and focus. But 
this tension may have been the result 
of the strain of a debut. In any case, 
Mr. Hotter had already poured forth 
such a wealth of flawless tones that 
he could have mimed the last pages 
of his role and still triumphed. His 
middle voice had a superb virility, 
warmth, and evenness of texture. 
Furthermore, he had that care and 
consideration for his fellow artists 
and awareness of the composer’s over- 
all intentions in the music that dis- 
tinguish the great operatic interpreter 
from the superficial egotist gifted 
with a fine voice. 

The role of Daland does not offer 
a tithe of the glorious opportunities 
afforded by that of the Dutchman. 
But Mr. Nilsson was able to demon- 
strate that he is a sterling artist, with 
a robust, ringing voice. Wagner asks 
for considerable flexibility from all 
of his singers in this opera, and Mr. 
Nilsson had no trouble with the vir- 
tuosic elements of his part, despite 
the weight and volume of his voice. 
Like so many Scandinavian singers, 
he seemed gifted with an inexhaus- 
tible supply of physical vitality. He 
observed Wagner’s plea * ‘not to drag 
his role into the region of the posi- 
tively comic,” and was careful to 
make Daland “a rough-hewn figure 
from the life of everyday.” 


STRID VARNAY has long since 

proved her eminence as a singing 
actress. As Senta, she surmounted a 
cruelly difficult task of dramatic pro- 
jection with complete success. Senta 
can easily be one of opera’s most 
wooden heroines, but Wagner himself 
(as always) pointed the way to a 
gripping conception of the character. 
“Let not the dreamy side of her na- 
ture be conceived in the sense of a 
modern, sickly sentimentality! Senta, 
on the contrary, is an altogether ro- 
bust Northern maid, and even in her 
apparent sentimentality she is thor- 
oughly naive. Only in the heart of an 
entirely naive girl, surrounded by the 
idiosyncrasies of Northern Nature, 
could impressions such as those of the 
ballad of the Flying Dutchman and 
the picture of the pallid seaman call 
forth so wonderfully strong a bent as 
the impulse to redeem the doomed; 
with her this takes the outward form 
of an active monomania such, indeed, 
as can only be found in quite naive 
natures.” 


From the moment the curtain went 
up un the second act, and Senta was 
disclosed, seated in her chair, lost in 
contemplation of the Dutchman’s por- 
trait, one sensed both the robustness 
and naiveté of her character. Miss 
Varnay sang her first wordless phrase, 
which breaks so startlingly into the 
spinning chorus, with an exquisite 
pianissimo, and in that phrase estab- 
lished the dreamy, almost fanatical 
side of Senta’s nature. And when 
she burst out at the silly girls, “O 
schweigt! Mit eurem tollen Lachen 
wollt ihr mich ernstlich b6ése 
machen?” (“Be still! do you want 
to make me really angry with your 
stupid laughter?”), it was obvious 
that Senta was no weakling. 

At the Dutchman’s entrance, she 
once again proved that she has the 
quality that is perhaps most impor- 
tant in a Wagnerian interpreter, the 
ability to remain motionless and yet 
project the emotional essence of the 
music and drama. Wagner was care- 
ful to reassure his artists on this 
point: “The performers need not be 
afraid of wearying by this situation; 
it is a matter of experience that this 
is just the one which most powerfully 
engrosses the spectator, and most fit- 
tingly prepares him for the follow- 
ing scene.” Miss Varnay also suc- 
ceeded in conveying Senta’s mounting 
excitement as she tries to convince the 
Dutchman that she has been aware 
of her necessary sacrifice from the 
beginning, no easy task in view of 
the complexity of the ensembles in the 
last pages of the opera. Vocally, there 
was much to praise and little to ques- 
tion in her performance. Occasionally 
her voice was not clearly focussed 
and she sometimes pinched her top 
tones, especially the high Bs that 
Wagner sprinkled so liberally through 
the part. She has proved in times past 
that she can sing a glorious high C 
with flawless support and _ fullness. 
Let us hope that she will bring her 
vocal production to the same level of 
unvarying security that her acting 
already possesses. 


R. SVANHOLM’S Erik, like 
Miss Varnay’s Senta, followed 
Wagner’s indications to the letter. He 
was no_ sentimental whiner,” but 
“stormy, impulsive and gloomy, like 
every man who lives alone (particu- 
larly in the Northern highlands).’ 
Consequently, the huntsman’s desper- 
ate efforts to save Senta from the 
Dutchman were genuinely exciting, as 
Wagner planned them to be. Mr. 
Svanholm sang the part forcefully, if 
with occasional dryness of tone qual- 
ity and apparent effort in the cli- 
maxes. Mr. Hayward, as the Steers- 
man, was excellent, as soon as he 
gave up his efforts to be a Helden- 
tenor, which he fortunately did, after 
the first few phrases in the opening 
scene. And Miss Harshaw will be 
an effective Mary as soon as she has 
mastered the words and diction of her 
role, no very crushing task, since she 
has precisely 25 lines of verse to sing. 
To the chorus, trained by Kurt Ad- 
ler, should go a special bouquet. The 
sailors’ choruses are one of the most 
important parts of the opera, and the 
Metropolitan chorus sang them splen- 
didly. The attacks were perfect, the 
tone quality manly, and the dramatic 
feeling of the situation vividly con- 
veyed. The women, also, sang with 
real artistry, notably in the spinning 
chorus. 

At the beginning of the opera, Fritz 
Reiner seemed tense and nervous. The 
overture was not wild enough, and it 
was rhythmically rigid. But as the 
first act progressed Mr. Reiner con- 
ducted with increasing warmth and 
flexibility. If Der Fliegende Hollan- 
der was not one of his most distin- 
guished interpretative achievements at 
the Metropolitan, it bore in a hundred 
places the marks of his sensitive ear 
and fine craftsmanship. The few 
minor slips in the playing of the or- 
chestra were negligible; the tonal bal- 
ance and general clarity were impec- 
cable. 


T° ASSESS the musical signifi- 

cance of Der Fliegende Hollander 
today is no easy task. We today are 
so steeped in the mature Wagner, just 
as we are in the mature Verdi, that 
we find it almost impossible to listen 
to their early operas with the proper 
perspective. They themselves further 
confused the issue by returning to 
their youthful works in later years 
and touching them up, sometimes re- 
casting them so essentially as to cre- 
ate a new opera. The Simon Boc- 
canegra, the Tannhauser we hear to- 
day are not the originals, with their 
pristine crudities and weaknesses. 
And Der Fliegende Hollander, most 
notably in the final pages of the over- 
ture and at the end of the last act, 
bears the marks of Wagner’s revisions 
for the Munich production, 22 years 
after its premiere in Dresden on Jan. 
2, 1843. Nevertheless, most of the 
score represents the young composer 
faithfully as he was in 1841, when he 
wrote the opera, at the age of 28. 

Connoisseurs of operatic influences 
are having a field day at the Metro- 
politan this season. Verdi, in Don 
Carlo, was competing indirectly with 
Meyerbeer. The ubiquitous duet be- 
tween Don Carlo and Rodrigo is an 
amusing example of Meyerbeerian 
imitation. And Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander, notably in the duets between 
the Dutchman and Daland, and the 
Dutchman and Senta, also provides 
copious examples of Meyerbeer’s in- 
fluence. In justice to that much- 
abused composer, who has become a4 
whipping- boy for the fanatical Wag- 
nerians, it should be said that he him- 
self did much better the sort of thing 
that Wagner and Verdi imitated. 
They captured only the bombast, the 
superficial virtuosity of vocal line and 
orchestration in their imitations, but 
at his best, Meyerbeer could write 
genuinely exciting and brilliant music. 
When Wagner and Verdi attempt to 
force their geniuses into the Meyer- 
beer mold, they invariably fail to rise 
above mediocrity, because the spirit 
of their work is so different. But we 
should not blame Meyerbeer for their 
efforts, especially since we never hear 
his operas any more. Fortunately the 
phonograph provides us with some 
memorable recordings of what Meyer- 
beer sounded like in the “golden age” 
of virtuoso singing. 


HE imitations of the opera of 

Wagner’s day, in Der Fliegende 
Hollander, are not what has kept the 
score alive. It is the wild poetry of 
the sea, the daring orchestration 
(which Wagner thinned out in his 
revision of the score), and above all 
the psychological power of the theme 
that makes the opera gripping for us 
today. Wagner himself believed that 
the creative transformation he under- 
went between Rienzi (of 1840) and 
Der Fliegende Hollander (of 1841) 
was the most startling in its dramatic 
nature in the history of music. We 
may feel that the gap between 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony and his 
Third Symphony is even greater, but 
we can agree with Wagner that he 
did discover the world of the music 
drama of his mature years in this 
curiously uneven and tentative score. 
In no opera that has remained in the 
repertoire is the contrast between the 
over-all conception and the material 
detail of the music more distressing. 

Wagner’s imagination triumphed, in 
picking a subject of a mythological 
nature, enabling him to deal more 
freely with general psychological 
problems, in using the Leitmotiv as 
a dramatic device, and in conceiving 
music and drama as a continuous and 
cumulative development. But his 
technique and invention were some- 
times inadequate to the task he set 
himself. The arias of Daland and 
Erik are embarrassingly commonplace 
in thematic material and treatment; 
even the Dutchman’s monologue in 
Act I, superb as it is as a dramatic 
conception, overwhelms us with its 
suggestive power rather than its in- 
trinsic musical merit. Truth to tell, 


there is very little music in the work 
that attains to the level of Tann- 
hauser and Lohengrin, to say nothing 
of the later masterpieces. Yet the op- 
era is deeply moving in spite of its 
passages of conventional clap-trap, be- 
cause it is aflame with sincerity and 
the vision of a new musical form. 
The Dutchman is a towering figure ; 
Senta a touching and tragic heroine ; 
and the ocean and the forests around 
them a vivid reality to us. 

With singers and actors like Mr. 
Hotter, Mr. Svanholm, and Miss Var- 
nay, and a production such as the 
one the Metropolitan has given us, 
this opera can still excite audiences. 
Historically as well as practically this 
revival was wholly worth while. 


The revival of Wagner’s The Fly- 
ing Dutchman received its second 
hearing on Nov. 13 before the first 
Monday subscription audience, and 
was unchanged. Hans Hotter’s im- 
personation of the title role remained 
one of the intensely impressive feats 
of acting and singing seen hereabouts 
in many years, though his voice tired 
somewhat in the last act, 0. 1 


Tibbett Sings 
In Meyerowitz Work 


Lawrence Tibbett, on leave of ab- 
sence from the Metropolitan Opera, 
moved a few blocks north to appear 
in The Barrier, a musical drama by 
Jan Meyerowitz with book and lyrics 
by Langston Hughes, which had ‘four 
performances at the Broadhurst The- 
atre from Nov. 2 to 4. When a pre- 
Broadway engagement of this pro- 
duction, sponsored by Michael Myer- 
berg and Joel Spector, was reviewed in 
the Nov. 1 issue of MusicAL AMERICA, 
he was out of the cast because of 
illness. 

Mr. Tibbett, co-starred with 
Muriel Rahn in the production, 
played the part of Colonel Thomas 
Norwood. At the performance on 
Nov. 3 he presented most of the 
music allotted to him with full, clear, 
resonant tones, although at times his 
voice sounded rough and strained and 
indecisive in pitch. He sang expres- 
sively and made what seemed the wise 
choice of treating the melodic line 
freely for the sake of dramatic ac- 
cent. In his acting he brought con- 
siderable power to the melodramatic 
moments and credibility to his death 
scene. 


—R. E. 


Bagby Foundation 
Observes Anniversary 


The 25th anniversary of the Bagby 
Music Lovers’ Foundation was ob- 
served on Nov. 20 with a concert in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. Rose 
Bampton, soprano; Karin Branzell, 
mezzo-soprano; Brooks McCormack, 
tenor; Mack Harrell, _ baritone; 
George Copeland, pianist; and Leo- 
pold Teraspulski, cellist, took part in 
the program, which honored the mem- 
ory of Albert Morris Bagby, musical 
impresario. Proceeds of the concert 
will go to the foundation, established 
by Mr. Bagby to provide pensions for 
aged and indigent opera and concert 
artists. George L. Bagby is president 
of the foundation. 


New Contract in Negotiation 
By Opera and Stagehands 


Although members of the Theatri- 
cal Protective (Stagehands) Union 
No. 1 have been working for the 
Metropolitan Opera Association — 
the opera season opened on Nov. 6, 
the union is still negotiating with the 
executive committee of the company ’s 
board of directors for a néw contract. 
The union is demanding a ten per cent 
pay increase and a five per cent con- 
tribution toward a welfare fund. 
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Traviata And Don Giovanni 


In Opening Weeks At Opera 


The first La Traviata of the season, 
on Nov. 11, marked the first venture 
by Rudolf Bing into the Augean 
stables of his inherited repertoire. The 
visit indicated only too clearly that 
the task may well be a long and 
noisome one. 

It was not a really bad perform- 
ance, by pre-Bing standards, but aside 
from Dorothy Kirsten’s exceptionally 
good Violetta no major increment of 
it was worthy of the stage of a first- 
class opera house that charges a $7.50 
top. Nor could all of the blame be 
laid at the retreating feet of the 
previous administration, for Alberto 
Erede, making his Metropolitan debut, 
proved to be no more than a worka- 
day Italian opera conductor. He made 
some attempts at expressive phrasing, 
and in general he was kind to the 
singers; but the performance as a 
whole was lacking in strength and 
musical direction. He had difficulty, 
particularly in the first two acts, in 
settling on a basic tempo; and in 
rapid passages—most notably in the 
third-act gambling scene—he tended to 
flatten out rhythms so that they had 
no point or subtlety of inflection. 
There have been better La Traviatas 
conducted at the Metropolitan and 
there have been worse, but Mr. 
Erede’s debut was disappointing. 

Désiré Defrére’s stage direction, 
left over from last time, continued to 
utilize formulas that might well have 
been effective when they were fresh 
and informed by somebody’s creative 
intelligence in the Metropolitan’s first 
season. Some time during the inter- 
vening 67 years, however, the in- 
spiration fled. What remains is not 
merely old-fashioned, but deadly in its 
stale routine. 

The chorus retained its old in- 
verted-V formation, and the princi- 
pals trod the same, familiar paths 
across the stage—except Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, who had ideas of his own 
about Alfredo’s movement. While 
Frank Guarrera was singing Di 
Provenza, Mr. Tagliavini mugged, 
tore up the letter, crossed in front of 
him, broke the quill pen on the table, 
and finally threw it down just at the 
climax of the aria. It was a touching 
display of emotion, but the intention 
seemed something less than honorable. 
Mr. Tagliavini also exhibited a de- 
structive habit of walking upstage 
during conversational passages, leav- 
ing the other singers with the option 
of turning their backs to the audience 
or singing to the prompter. It might 
be well to obtain a stage director who 
could turn such ingenuity into profit- 
able channels. 

The singing, except for Miss Kirs- 
ten’s, was similarly undistinguished. 
She, however, sang beautifully, with 
virtually perfect focus and control and 
a great many expressive nuances. All 
that remains for her to do is to get 
more completely inside the role and 
integr rate fully the magnificently ap- 
posite qualities she already brings to 
it. She has been a strikingly attractive 
woman and a fine vocalist since she 
first came to the Metropolitan, and 
she is coming more and more to be a 
really exciting operatic singing 
actress. 

Mr. Tagliavini, not in his ripest 


voice, showed a commendable tend- 
ency to reduce the purely personal 
stylistic component in his singing. 


Time and again he has shown that he 
is fully aware of the differences be- 
tween ‘valid style and lush theatrical- 
ism, and only his Dei miei bollenti 
spiriti in this performance brought out 
his exhibitionism in full force. Mr. 
Guarrera, singing Germont in place 
of Paolo Silveri, who through indis- 
position missed what was to have been 
his debut, seemed to be fighting a cold. 
Although he phrased intelligently his 
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voice rarely sounded its rich, full 
best. ; 
Margaret Roggero, one of Mr. 


Bing’s new American singers, made 
her debut as Annina, a role that gave 
little basis for an estimate of her 
abilities. She looked attractive, though, 
and sang her few lines freshly and 
with due regard for their meaning. 
Clifford Harvout sounded fine as 
Baron Douphol, but did not get much 
dramatic tension into his delivery. 
Lucielle Browning as Flora, Leslie 
Chabay as Gaston, Lawrence David- 
son as the Marquis d’Obigny, and 
Osie Hawkins as Dr. Grenville 
rounded out the cast. 
he performance also was the oc- 
casion tor the debut of the new Bal- 
let Theatre version of the Metro- 
politan Opera Ballet, with Nana Goll- 
ner as premiere danseuse. Anthony 
Tudor’s quite ordinary idea of the 
gypsy dance in the third act was not 
very well performed, but in the en- 
suing bull-fight chorus he followed 
the lead of Charles Weidman’s chore- 
ography for the New York City 
Opera Company and had his dancers 
mime out the story as the chorus told 
it. Miss Gollner made a handsome 
toreador, and the whole episode was 
lively and easy to take. 
—JAMES 


La Traviata, Nov. 15 


Eugene Conley. made his first 
Metropolitan appearance of the sea- 
son in the second performance of La 
Traviata, on Nov. 15. All the other 
principals, including Dorothy Kirsten 
as Violetta and Frank Guarrera as 
Germont, were retained ee the 
earlier representation on Nov. 11. Mr. 
Conley was slow about a rh to 
his musical task. In the first two 
acts his voice remained somewhat pale 
and inexpressive, and the A flats in 
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Alfredo’s second-act soliloquy, De 
miei bollenti spiriti, sagged below 
pitch. In the denunciatory measures 


of the third-act gambling scene his 
tone developed color and fire for the 
first time, and in the last act he sang 
his share of Parigi o cara in caress- 
ing fashion. His acting of the role 
was far from satisfying, however, 
for he suggested little of the ardor 
and impetuousness of Alfredo’s tem- 
perament. 

Miss Kirsten again sang expertly 
and beautifully, and gave a poignant 
characterization of the heroine. The 
rest of the performance was entirely 
undistinguished, and Alberto Erede 
offered no improvement upon the 
mediocrity that has marked much of 
the La Traviata conducting at the 
Metropolitan in recent seasons. 

—A. B. 
Don Giovanni, Nov. 17 


The surprise debut of twenty-year- 
old Roberta Peters, who was sum- 
moned to sing the role of Zerlina 
when Nadine Conner fell ill at three 
o'clock on the afternoon of the per- 
formance, gave the first Don Giovanni 
of the season an air of unusual ex- 
citement. The attractive girl won an 
immediate place for herself in her 
first appearance on any stage, and her 
fresh youth, pretty voice, and stage 
wisdom provided the chief interest 
of the evening. From her first en- 
trance at the head of a line of danc- 
ing country girls, Miss Peters never 
faltered in what seemed an ideal em- 
bodiment of the peasant bride, and 
her gaiety and charm pervaded the 
scenes in which she appeared. Her 
voice was clear, accurate in pitch and 
focus, and lovely in quality 

Aside from Miss Peters’ contribu- 
tion and the excellent singing of Eu- 
gene Conley as Don Ottavio it was 
not a very good performance. When 
the only commendation that can be 


given Don Giovanni is to single out 
individual excellences here and there, 
the vital essences are already missing. 
Part of the general ineptitude of the 
performance emanated from the stage; 
part from the pit. Ljuba Welitch as 
Donna Anna and Eleanor Steber as 
Donna Elvira were not at their best 
vocally, and the slick, Germanic im- 
personation of Don Giovanni by Paul 
Schoeffler did not generate much 
warmth. Mr. Reiner led the orches- 
tra without notable vitality, but his 
beat was firm enough. 

Miss Welitch’s recent illness, hasty 
flight to this country, and strenuous 
last-minute rehearsals had evidently 
taken their toll of her usual vocal 
stability, at least for the moment. 
Beginning with certain lapses from 
pitch and shortness of breath in the 
first act, her production steadily de- 
teriorated, until the Non mi dir was 
a pale and uncertain shadow of her 
former vivid accomplishment. Her 
acting was subdued as well, but this 
was an improvement over her flam- 
boyant portrayal last year. 

At the beginning of the second act, 
Miss Steber sang the Mi tradi, re- 
stored to this place in the score. 
Where Mi tradi belongs in the opera 
has been a moot point for years. It 
originally appeared at the end of a 
scene, usually omitted, in Act II. After 
the night’s escapade, Zerlina ties 
Leporello to a chair and teases him, 
then Elvira sings this plaint, having 
been betrayed yet once more. Many 
years ago at the Metropolitan, the 
aria was placed in the first act, after 
Elvira discovers the Don’s pursuit of 
Zerlina, and it still appears there in 
the official libretto. It has been in 





and out of one act or another for 
decades. 

After the polished and meaningful 
acting in Don Carlo, the entire per- 
formance was a disappointment. Mr. 
Graf’s staging fell into familiar pat- 
terns. He may be praised for dealing 
with the emergency debut so well, but 
there was little control of other per- 
sonalities, who seemed to work on 
the principle of every man for. him- 
self. 

The best vocalism of the evening 
was provided by Mr. Conley, who 
sang with warmth, agility, power, and 
beauty of tone. His Dalla sua pace 
was a genuine musical triumph, and 
Il mio tesoro carried his achievement 
into the realm of virtuosity. Jerome 
Hines as the Commendatore, Hugh 
Thompson as Masetto, and Salvatore 
Baccaloni as Leporello were in their 
accustomed veins, the first two singing 
beautifully, the last singing hardly at 
all, but keeping the stage busy and 
‘the audience happy. 

Q. E. 
Annual Reception 
Held by Opera Club 


The 5lst annual reception for mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Club 
was held on Nov. 13 in its club rooms 
on the grand-tier floor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, during an inter- 
mission of Der Fliegende Hollander. 
Those who received included Col. 
Herbert G. King, chairman of the 
house committee; James A. Demarest, 
vice-chairman; and members of the 
group’s board of directors—Floyd W. 
Jefferson, James J. Ferris, Jr., David 
T. Layman, Jr., and Frederick L. 


Kane. 
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SURPRISE DEBUT AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Roberta Peters receives flowers in her dressing room after her unexpected 
debut as Zerlina in Mozart's Don Giovanni at the Metropolitan Opera House 


TEPPING into the role of Zer- 
lina in Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
with only five hours’ notice, a 
twenty-year-old soprano who _ had 
never been on the stage before kept 
alive the Cinderella tradition, and won 
a success overnight in the best fairy- 
tale fashion. She was Roberta 
Peters, a Bronx girl who had been 
engaged for the Metropolitan in Janu- 
ary after an audition for Max Rudolf, 
artistic administrator, and a later ap- 
pearance before Rudolf Bing, general 
manager. Although she had_ been 
mentioned as a_ possibility for the 
difficult role of Queen of the Night 
in. Mozart’s The Magic Flute later in 
the season, no immediate casting was 
in prospect when, at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of Nov. 17, Nadine 
Conner fell ill of food poisoning. 
Miss Conner was scheduled to sing 
Zerlina, a part which Miss Peters 
had learned in several months of 
work in the Kathryn Turney Long 
Foundation courses. 
In response to a telephone call from 
Mr. Bing, the girl rushed to the opera 


house from her home in the Bronx, 
where she lives with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Solomon Peterman. She 
was put through a tornado of rehear- 
sals—several hours with Herbert Graf 
to become familiar with the staging, 
further polishing by Mr. Rudolf, and, 
at seven o'clock, a piano rehearsal 
with Fritz Reiner. 

“She'll do,” was their unanimous 
verdict. It was also the verdict of 
the audience. After the performance, 
she was besieged in her dressing room. 
Mr. Bing arrived first, was persuaded 
to pose for pictures, gave her a warm 
handshake, told her she was “very 
nice,” and ordered her home for a 
zood night’s rest. Mr. Rudolf gave 
her a congratulatory kiss on the 
forehead. Her hand was wrung by 
her colleagues, her shoulders patted; 
she signed autographs until the man 
agement closed her door and shooed 
visitors away. Before midnight, the 
new Metropolitan prima donna was 
on her way home, dazed, but still pre- 
serving remarkable calm. 

QO. E. 
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Is the United States 
Really a Musical Nation? 


URING the past few years of ample 

gate receipts and mushrooming activ- 

ity we have repeatedly congratulated 
ourselves upon our attainment of musical 
maturity. With symphony orchestras in 
nearly every city of any consequence and re- 
cital series in dozens of smaller towns that 
scarcely heard a note of serious music a 
decade ago, with composers in every corner 
of the country using up manuscript paper 
by the bale, and with American-born artists 
in dominant positions at the Metropolitan 
and in the concert field, the United States 
appears at last to have become a musical na- 
tion. 

It is a cold fact, however, that our devo- 
tion to music has never yet been seriously 
challenged. Until now, we have been living 
on Easy Street. There has been enough 
spare money to take care of the deficits of 
symphony orchestras and of the Metropol- 
itan, to guarantee the fulfilment of Com- 
munity Concert and Civic Concert quotas, 
and to educate and launch the careers of 
composers and performers whose gifts are 
at all above the average. In other words, 
we have been in favor of widespread and 
expansive musical activity because we have 
been able to pay for it. 

All of a sudden, we are beginning to feel 
the pinch of rising costs and higher taxes ; 
we are realizing with a new sense of grim 
reality that it may take very little further 
inflation to squeeze some of our most valu- 
able musical institutions out of the economic 
picture. Floyd G. Blair, president of the 
board of trustees of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society, makes a frighten- 
ing prediction about the future of that 109- 
year-old organization. By the end of the 
1951-52 season the society’s reserves will be 
exhausted if they continue to be dissipated 
at the present rate. Its further existence 
will then depend upon the discovery of 
sources of income over and above any the 
society has found up to now. The Metro- 
politan’s financial situation is equally un- 
stable, what with a 1949-50 deficit of more 
than $400,000 and an equal or greater loss 
inevitable this season. The crisis on 39th 
Street may occur before the beginning of 
another season; certainly the Metropol- 
itan’s board does not now have access to up- 
wards of half a million dollars annually in 
excess of the association’s intake from ticket 
sales, radio broadcasts, and subsidiary 
rights. 

Prompt action in Congress to eliminate 
the penalizing admissions tax on non-profit 
musical institutions (following the pattern 
of the tax remission the orchestras and the 
opera and ballet enterprise at Covent Gar- 
den are granted in England, where the gen- 
eral tax burden is far heavier than it is 
here) would ameliorate the situation, al- 
though admittedly it would not solve the en- 
tire problem of musical finance. But Con- 
gress appears to recognize neither the valid- 
ity of disinterested cultural endeavors nor 
their value as buttresses of national prestige 
abroad. Possibly the miracle of tax remis- 
sion may still take place, but only the wild- 
est dreamer would venture to count on it. 

The question is therefore a blunt one. 
How much do we really want music, when 
real sacrifices are necessary to keep it alive? 
It is still too early to know the answer, but 
on it hangs the whole continuation of our 
public musical life. Within a year or two, 
however, we shall be forced to know it, 
whether we like the knowledge or not. 









In the meantime, we shall do well to 
strengthen the structure on which our na- 
tional appreciation of music rests. Three im- 
portant sources of strength for the future 
must be tapped: 

1) Participation in musical performance. 
Americans have become too passive about 
music. We buy musical performances as 
we buy professional baseball games. But 
where, as Arthur Judson puts it, are the 
sand-lot musical teams? Choruses, amateur 
orchestras, small opera companies, chamber- 
music groups in homes and schools—these 
are the activities that build a permanent 
identification with music in people who love 
the art because they have tried, however in- 
adequately, to make music themselves. The 
contribution of the schools and_ colleges 
toward the provision of opportunities for 
amateur music-making is enormous; but 
scarcely a community in the United States 
has taken sufficient care to see that these op- 
portunities continue to be available for those 
who have finished school. Yet the largest 
and most loyal audience is composed of 
those who have come to know something 
about music from the inside. We must en- 
large and solidify this audience. 

2) Pride in native musical products 
The willingness of chambers of commerce 
and civic groups to provide uniforms for 
marching bands and to help out with the 
cost of staging operettas is a token of pride 
in the attainments of the local community. 
The sights of such civic enthusiasts need to 
be raised—in many cases, indeed, they al- 
ready have been—so that municipal or or- 
ganized community support of orchestras, 
small opera companies, and other non-profit 
musical enterprises may become the rule 
rather than the exception. Even city coun- 
cils can be aroused to a sense of responsibil- 
ity. The city of Philadelphia has just voted 
for the second consecutive year to give the 
Philadelphia Orchestra $50,000. Such other 
cities as Baltimore, Indianapolis, and San 
Francisco. make similar contributions. 
Whenever a musical institution reflects 
credit on its community, as the Philadelphia 
Orchestra does, civic pride alone should in- 
sure permanent means of support. 

3) Appreciation of the smaller forms of 
music, Not all musical performance re- 
quires large and expensive resources. A 
convincing program of education is needed 
to persuade the public, or the potential pub- 
lic, that chamber-music groups, opera work- 
shops, and small orchestras are able to pro- 
vide music no less satisfying and beautiful 
than the music in the symphonic repertory. 
In this country good music is too largely 
equated with big music. It costs very little 
to maintain a small chorus that can sing ex- 
pertly the madrigals of Morley or the motets 
of Brahms; within their scope these works 
are no less masterpieces than Bach’s Mass 
in B minor or the four Brahms symphonies. 
This is not to propose that small organiza- 
tions take the place of large ones; but the 
musical public needs to learn much more 
fully than it has the great delights of a vast 
literature that is relatively simple and inex- 
pensive to perform. 

Perhaps we are incurably optimistic, but 
we prefer to believe that the musical art has 
really taken deep root in the United States, 
and that we shall be ready to meet any chal- 
lenge that threatens its continuing growth. 
But time is running out, and every one of 
us must become an active advocate of music, 
not merely a passive admirer of it. There 
is no use hoping that the best of all possible 
worlds will come into being in our lifetime. 
We must make the best world we can, and 
that will require loyalty, imagination, and 
hard work. 
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HE Festival of Britain will be inaugurated in 

May, 1951, with a concert by the BBC Sym- 

phony under the direction of Arturo Tos- 
canini in the new Royal Festival Hall. Kathleen 
Ferrier has been engaged as soloist for the pro- 
gram. She will also be heard in the Holland 
Festival, in July, and the Edinburgh Festival, in 
August. Bruno Walter will accompany her recital 
in Edinburgh. The first piano recital in the Royal 
Festival Hall will be played by Claudio Arrau on 
May 11. Jennie Tourel has been engaged as one 
of the soloists for Mahler's Das Lied von der 
Erde, which the London Philharmonic will pre- 
sent on May 24 under the direction of Eduard van 
Beinum. 

An inaugural dinner and concert under the au- 
spices of the American Fund for Israel Institu- 
tions will launch the first American tour of the 
Israel Philharmonic on Jan. 8 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Leonard Bernstein will conduct 
and Jan Peerce will be the soloist. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who with Mr. Bernstein and Eleazar de 
Carvalho will conduct the orchestra during its 
tour, returned from Israel on Nov. 8. 

At the completion of his Metropolitan Opera en- 
gagement in January, Paolo Silveri will return to 
Italy to sing in a Verdi festival in Rome. He will 
also appear in Milan and Naples and in the May 
Festival in Florence. Carlos Chavez, Mexican 
conductor, recently conducted the National Sym- 
phony in Buenos Aires. Frederick Jagel and 
Eileen Farrell will sing the title roles in a concert 
version of Tristan und Isolde that the Rochester 
Philharmonic has scheduled for this season. 

When La Scala in Milan opens its season on 
its customary date, the day after Christmas, the 
opera will be Otello, and Ramon Vinay will have 
the name part. Gladys Swarthout has been pre- 
sented with a scroll by the Fourteenth Air Force, 
nominating and appointing her the Singing Sweet- 
heart of the Flying Tigers, “in appreciation of 
her untiring efforts in behalf of the nation’s ser- 
vicemen.” Rosa Ponselle has been named chair- 
man of the auditions committee of the Baltimore 
Civic Opera, which has begun a series of radio 
auditions. 

At a Richard Strauss memorial concert in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the afternoon of 
Nov. 28, the artists who appeared included Astrid 
Varnay, Karin Branzell, and Paul Schoeffler. Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos spoke. The event was spon- 
sored by the Opera Guild. Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson opened their annual coast-to-coast 
tour in October. During the season they will give 
the American premiere of Gian Francesco Mali- 
piero's Fifth Symphony, with two pianos con- 
certante, with the Indianapolis Symphony, con- 
ducted by Fabien Sevitzky. Lotte Lehmann will 
give two recitals in Town Hall this season, on 
Jan. 28 and Feb. 16. 

The French cellist Pierre Fournier will return 
to the United States in January and will open his 
tour by appearing with the Boston Symphony. This 
fall he has filled engagements in Holland, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Germany. Boris Romanoff, 
former choreographer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Ballet, has recovered from his recent illness and 
has begun work as chief choreographer at La 
Scala in Milan. Leonard Shure was a last-minute 
replacement for the indisposed Rudolf Serkin in a 
Constitution Hall recital in Washington on Oct. 

Paul Breisach, who conducted performances of 
The Magic Flute and of Salome with the San 
Francisco Opera, will be a guest conductor with 
the Dallas Symphony in December. Gyorgy San- 
dor has returned from his first concert tour of 
Australia, where he filled 41 engagements in- 
cluding eighteen with orchestra. He will give a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 11. During his 
tour of Europe this fall Andor Foldes appeared as 
soloist with seven orchestras, in addition to pre- 
senting numerous recitals and radio broadcasts. 
Beverly Somach gave a violin recital at the Har- 
monie Club of New York on Nov. 16, under the 
auspices of the Harmonie Music Committee, of 
which the conductor Richard Korn is chairman. 

The American soprano Mary Curtis returns to 
Italy in December for opera performances in five 
cities. She is scheduled to sing in Aida and in 
Andrea Chenier, in Detroit next March. Everett 
Fritzberg wiil give the American premiere of 
Wilhelm Stenhammar's Second Piano Concerto, 
with the Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra of 
Detroit, conducted by Vietor Kolar, on Feb. 3. 
Antonia Brico flew to Lambaréné, Africa, to visit 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer early in November. Lydia 
Cortese, soprano, has appeared as guest artist in 
several radio broadcasts and musical club programs 
in Florida recently 
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IN OPERA NOVELTIES OF 1930 


Gladys Swarthout (left) and Lucrezia Bori, in La 
Preziose Ridicole by Lattuada, at the Metropolitan 


Maria Miiller and Frederick Jagel in Moussorgsky's 
The Fair at Sorochinsk, also at the Metropolitan 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Birthday 


Ignace Jan Paderewski passed his seventieth an- 
niversary on Nov. 6 aboard his private car, 
Superb, enroute from Toronto to Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Three hundred telegrams and cables from 
many parts of the world were received by the 
pianist. 


Two New English Works 


The famous Norfolk and Norwich Triennial 
Festival brought forward two new works, both 
of which proved to be important beyond the purely 
local and even beyond the purely national mean- 
ing of the word. They were Arthur Bliss’s Morn- 
ing Heroes, a symphony for orchestra, chorus, and 
orator, and Vaughan Williams’ Job, a pageant for 
dancing. 


New Midwestern Symphony 


Concertgoers welcomed the newly organized In- 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra at the initial con- 
cert in Caleb Mills Hall on Nov. 2. Ferdinand 
Schaefer, conductor, had assembled and diligently 
rehearsed sixty players for the program, which 
included Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, the 
Prelude to Wagner’s Lohengrin, and, by request, 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite No. 


Organization Stiil in Force 


The new Rochester Civic Music Association, 
organized last spring by the contributions of more 
than 4,000 persons, takes control this season of all 
the Eastman concerts, which include the two eve- 
ning series and the Rochester Philharmonic ma- 
tinee series. The association will also sponsor the 
Civic Orchestra, which plays on Sundays for the 
general public in the various high schools in the 
city, and on Tuesdays, by broadcast, for the 
children of the public-school system. 


American in Berlin 


Ernest Bloch’s epic rhapsody, America, which 
in 1928 won a prize of $3,000 offered by Musicau 
America, and which has been heard widely in 
the United States, was given its first performance 
in a Berlin Philharmonic concert, under the baton 
of Heinz Unger. The work was greeted so en- 
thusiastically that Mr. Unger finally summoned 
the orchestra to rise. A delegation from the 
United States Embassy attended. 


How Grand? 


In one of his recent reviews, Lawrence Gilman, 
the erudite critic of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, asks why the gentlemen of the claque at the 
Metropolitan are not better actors. While the 
query is justified, still I am inclined to believe it 


is unfair. Did Mr. Gilman ever stop think of 
where the members of the claque must get their 
basic ideas of acting? Did he consider the cir- 
cumstances that every night for twenty-four 
weeks they have before them the example of the 
semaphoric tenor and the palpitating soprano, to 
say nothing of the baritones who stump about in 
shoes with soles three inches — he sage are 
extenuating circumstances. After all, s grand 
opera, Mr. Gilman. (Mephisto’s Musings. ) 


To the Pure, in 1910 


Two performances of Salome have proved 
enough for Chicago, and Strauss’s opera has been 
withdrawn. Colonel Steward, chief of police, gave 
the opinion that the opera was “disgusting.” 


Another South American Overturn 


The recent announcement of the Buenos Aires 
municipal government naming Max Hofmiuller, 
intendant of the Cologne Opera, as artistic di- 
rector of the Teatro Colén for next season came 
as a bombshell in local artistic circles. The de- 
cision has been greeted with much satisfaction, 
The Teatro Colén has been something of a prob- 
lem for a number of years, the concession for the 
important winter season having been entrusted to 
many hands, not always satisfactorily . too 
much power was given to successive impresarios. 
The new plan puts the administration in the 
hands of a committee of four. 





On The Front Cover: 


ICHARD Tucker is shown as Rodolfo in La 
R Bohéme, which he has recorded for Columbia. 

Born in Brooklyn, where he still makes 
his home, Richard Tucker made his concert debut 
in a Town Hall performance of Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. After gaining operatic experience in New 
York, he made his Metropolitan Opera debut in 
1945, as Enzo in La Gioconda. He has since sung 
leading tenor roles in fifteen operas, including the 
recent revivals of Simon Boccanegra and Manon 
Lescaut. This season he is adding Don Carlo, Die 
Fledermaus, and The Magic Flute to his reper- 
toire. He was the first American tenor engaged 
to sing in the post-war Verona Festival, and he 
has been engaged to sing at the next Florence 
Maggio Musicale. In 1949, he sang Radames in 
Arturo Toscanini’s broadcast performance of Aida. 
In addition to his Metropolitan appearances, he 
continues to sing in recital, on radio and television 
programs, and to make recordings. (Photograph 
by Louis Melancon, New York.) 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 10) 
had the excellent assistance of a sym- 
phony orchestra directed by Herman 
Neuman, included first performances 
in the United States of a Konzert- 
stiick in C major by Beethoven, an 
unfinished work which Mr. Manén 
completed ; and a Concerto da Camera, 
Op. A-20, entirely Mr. Manén’s own. 
He was also represented by two short 
works for violin and orchestra— 
Lied, Op. A-8, No. 1, and Etude, Op. 
A-8, No. 2. In the second half of the 
program, in which Mr. Manén was 
assisted at the piano by Felix Van 
Dyck, the violinist played his own 
transcriptions of Paganini’s La 
Stregha, Gluck’s Dance of the Blessed 
Spirits; and Daquin’s Le Cou-cou. 
Wieniawski’s Airs Russes completed 
the list. 

The Beethoven work, Mr. Manén 
relates in his program notes, was un- 
dertaken in 1788. In the form in 
which it was presented on this occa- 
sion, Beethoven’s unfinished score ran 
about nine minutes (a red light sig- 
nalled the point at which Beethoven 
ended and Manén began). A viva- 
cious score in Haydn-Mozartean style, 
it seemed to end somewhere in a de- 
velopment section. Mr. Manén’s con- 
tribution was, apparently, to supply a 
brief and rather abrupt shift to a 
recapitulation true to the sense of the 
exposition, and a cadenza some five 
minutes in length. The entire work 
had a running time of twenty-two min- 
utes. Mr. Manén’s own compositions, 
in romantic-impressionistic style, are 
melodically attractive and __ nicely 
scored. They seemed to fit the warmth 
and expressivity of his violin style 
very well, and he played them with 
sensitive feeling for color if with- 
out a big tone. 





—A. B. 


Boys’ Town Choir 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 4, 2:30 


The Boys’ Town Choir of fifty 
voices, directed by the Reverend 
Francis Schmitt, sang a program 
which ranged from sacred composi- 
tions, through American folk ballads, 
{o musical-comedy selections by Co- 
han, Gershwin, and Kern. The boys 
also sang, as a tribute to the founder 
of Boys’ Town, the late Reverend 
Edward J. Flanagan, a medley of 
Viennese songs favored by Father 
Flanagan shortly before his death. 


—N. P. 


Cancer Benefit 
Town Hall, Nov, 4 


A benefit concert for the Cancer 
Research and Hospital Foundation, 
Inc., presented a varied program by 
three Metropolitan singers—Regina 
Resnik, soprano; Evelyn Sachs, con- 
tralto; and Leslie Chabay, tenor—and 
Frank Sheridan, pianist. Leo Taub- 
man, new assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan, accompanied the singers, 
who offered standard operatic arias 
and semi-classic songs. 


—N. P. 


Helen Lightner, Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 5, 3:00 


Helen Lightner, who made her re- 
cital debut here last January, offered 
a lengthy and exacting program in 
her second New York recital. Her 
most noteworthy undertaking of the 
afternoon was the first performance 
in the city of Richard Strauss’s Vier 
Letzte Lieder. There were also the 
first performances of two songs of 
Howard Swanson, two Schubert lieder 
and his Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, 
three Wolf lieder, Chausson’s Poéme 
de l’Amour et de la Mer, and songs 
by Leonard Bernstein and David 
Guion. 

The dominant impression left by 
Miss Lightner’s singing was one of 
high intelligence, sound and spontane- 
ous musicianship, and sensitive projec- 


Solomon Juan Manén 


tion of mood and drama. Her voice, 
clear and pleasant rather than ex- 
citing in its native quality, sounded 
best in music that did not call for 
extreme dynamics. When volume was 
called for she could summon it up, 
but often at the expense of the tonal 
purity and musicality of line that 
made her singing so persuasive else- 
where. She always sang with aware- 
ness of the words, and although there 
were indications that she has not en- 
tirely ripened emotionally her inter- 
pretations were consistently right and 
moving. Only the half - hour - long 
Chausson cycle (made up of two 
songs, each divided in the middle) 
failed to come alive; and that seemed 
fully as much the fault of the com- 
poser as of the singer, for the music 
itself seemed an unrelenting bore. 
The four Strauss songs, composed 
shortly before his death, in 1949, re- 
veal no new facets of their com- 
poser’s craftsmanship. His settings of 
poems by Hesse (Fruhling, Septem- 
ber, and Beim Schlafengen) and 
Eichendorff (Abendrot) are simple in 
texture and unassuming in their emo- 
tional directness. The calm _ resigna- 
tion of the last two was deeply satis- 
fying. Miss Lightner phrased them 
beautifully, with what seemed just the 
right degree of introspection. The 
two new Swanson songs, set to defi- 
nitely minor poems by Carl Sandburg 
(Still Life) and Vachel Lindsay 
(Ghosts in Love), are far from his 
best. Arpad Sandor furnished ex- 
tremely good accompaniments. 


—J. H., Jr 


Solomon, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 5 


The eminent English artist, one of 
the most searching musical interpret- 
ers as well as one of the most ac- 
complished instrumentalists of his 
time, had chosen a skillfully balanced 
program. He began with Haydn's 
Sonata in C mayor, leading directly to 
the major work of the evening, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 111. 
Other worlds of the imagination were 
opened in Schumann’s Kinderscenen 
and three Debussy pieces, and a bra- 
vura finale was provided in the form 
of Henselt’s étude, Si oiseau j’étais, 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No 


This was one of those rare occa- 
sions on which it was impossible to 
pick out any one interpretation as 
happier than the others, for Mr. Solo- 
mon played everything, literally every- 
thing, magnificently. The Haydn 
sonata danced along with enchanting 
rhythmic vigor. The slow movement 
was gravely and beautifully sung with 
gradations of touch and a legato that 
transcended the supposed limitations 
of the piano. 

The full grandeur of Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 111, was revealed. Mr. 
Solomon made one realize that its al- 
most superhuman technical demands 
were not the result of Beethoven's 
deafness or indifference to his medium 
of performance but simply the tri- 
umph of his imagination. In many 
passages, Mr. Solomon produced three 
distinct types of tone simultaneously, 
and his trills in the second movement 
were exquisitely gradated and con- 
trolled. It would be misleading to 
emphasize his supreme mastery ot 
technique, if one conveyed the idea 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 10) 

this work, Diamond worries an 
idea almost to death, or becomes ob- 
sessed by a rhythmic figure to the 
point of weakening it by overinsist- 
ence, but he always saves himself in 
time. The most striking quality of 
the symphony is its exuberant energy ; 
and the bursts of applause which 
broke out after the first movement 
and the scherzo, marked by the com- 
poser Allegro vivo, were a natural 
reaction by the audience to music of 
unmistakable vitality and expressive- 
ness. 

The idiom of the work is dissonant 
but always clear in tonality and de- 
velopment. Despite its parallels to 
Stravinsky and Copland, it is Mr. 
Diamond’s own. He has set his 
mark upon this work without ever 
having to strive for originality. The 
opening movement begins with a 
rhythmic motto theme that is tossed 
from choir to choir of the orchestra 
and worked out with inexhaustible in- 
genuity. Although the dynamic con- 
trasts are sharp, and the orchestration 
deliberately spotty, the music escapes 
fragmentation. The _ line carries 
through to the end in a crescendo of 
rhythmic acceleration. The Andante 
that follows is extremely transparent, 
with a principal theme and treatment 
that remind one of Berlioz’ endless 
melodies. Diamond is a master of 
the art of transforming familiar de- 
vices with a touch of dissonance here 
and a bit of unorthodox voice-leading 
there, but he does not abuse that art 
in this work. 

The Allegro vivo is a tour de force, 
in scoring and rhythmic detail. But 
the Adagio assai that follows, leading 
to the finale, is noble and meditative 
in style, a deepening of the mood of 
the earlier slow movement. The most 
remarkable touch in the whole work is 
an episode just before the close of the 
final movement. Up to that point, the 
music has moved in a headlong drive. 
Suddenly, a theme of childlike simplic- 
ity, beautifully harmonized, emerges, 
and creates a feeling of tranquillity, 
of peace regained. After a few 
pages, the pent-up force of the earlier 
section breaks through, and the move- 
ment hurries on to a brilliant close. 
The orchestra must have worked very 
hard on this symphony, for it gave 
a vigorous performance under Mr. 
Morel’s decisive leadership. 

Virgil Thomson’s Wheat Field at 
Noon, an experiment in sonorities in 
the form of “free variations, or de- 
velopments, of a theme containing all 
twelve tones of the chromatic scale, 
arranged in four mutually exclusive 
triads,” as the composer describes it, 
is not as formidable sounding as the 
description. It is completely static, 
intentionally, but excellent mood mu- 
sic. The orchestra played it sensi- 
tively. The same could not be said 
for the coarse, careless performance 
of Mozart’s E flat Symphony, but the 
Flying Dutchman Overture was 
strikingly done. 





-R. S. 


Delius Requiem Has 
American Premiere 


National Orchestral Association. 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Collegiate 
Chorale, William Jonson, director. 
Inez Manier, soprano; Paul Ukena, 
baritone. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6: 


Prelude and Fugue. . Martin G. Dumler 
(First time in New York) 


Symphony No. 8 B minor... .Schubert 
Ride of the V alkyries Wagner 
ee CTE ron rer Delius 


(First time in United States) 


MY 


December 1, 1950 


Frederick Delius’ Requiem, com- 
posed in 1914-18 “to the memory of 
all young artists fallen in the war,’ 
is not only a work of great musical 
beauty, but it is also unique in its 
spirit. For it is a pagan requiem, 
breathing a primitive faith in the 
eternal cycle of nature, without a 
trace of the belief in personal resur- 
rection and Christian dogma that has 
inspired the composers of other 
requiems. The text, sung in the orig- 
inal German, asserts sadly: “The liv- 
ing know that they must die, but the 
dead know nothing at all, nor have 
they any part in anything that hap- 
pens under the sun. 3ut it does not 
take refuge in negation. “What thy 
powers find to do, do thou, for all 
this will no longer exist, when thou 
hast reached the place towards which 
thou journeyest.” Delius finds se- 
renity in human love and brotherhood 
and in the eternal renewal of nature: 
“The golden grain awaits the scythe, 
for ripeness means death. Endless 
cycle, everything returning again. 
Spring . . Summer .. Fall and 
Winter and Spring again.” The 
requiem ends with an exquisite pass- 
age reflecting the glory of spring and 
the stirring of nature. To those who 
do not hold Christian beliefs this work 
should be especially precious because 
it expresses nobly another view of 
life. To all listeners it should have 
a powerful artistic appeal on its 
purely musical merits. 

Mr. Jonson conducted the work. 
The soloists carry the main vocal bur- 
den, although the chorus has passages 
of soaring power as only Delius could 
write. Like Richard Strauss, Delius 
loves to pit the solo voice against a 
heavy mass of complex harmony, 
with a melodic line that is so inde- 
pendent that the singer is thrown into 
double prominence. Miss Manier and 
Mr. Ukena sang eloquently, and the 
chorus matched them in clarity of dic- 
tion and fervor. It was high time that 
we heard this poetic, completely 
original expression of an artistic and 
human credo. 

Mr. Barzin conducted the first half 
of the concert. Dumler’s Prelude 
and Fugue is academic and conven- 
tional in style, vaguely resembling the 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger in its 
best parts. The composer took a bow. 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
sounded distressingly unfinished, as 
the orchestra plowed through it, but 
the Wagner showpiece was excitingly 
played. To Mr. Barzin, also, Delius 
lovers owe gratitude for the perform- 
ance of the Requiem. 


—R. S$ 


Creston Symphony Has 
Premiere in New York 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Zino Frances- 
catti, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
a; 


Suite from the Water Music 
soCiks bad babe Handel-Ormandy 
Symp hony No. 3, Three Mysteries 
Creston 
(First time in New York) 
Violin Concerto ......... . Beethoven 


Paul Creston’s Symphony No. 3, 
Op. 48, was commissioned by the 
Worcester County Musical Associa- 
tion in memory of Aldus C. Higgins, 
and had its world premiere on Oct. 
27, 1950, when the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Mr. Ormandy played 
it at a Worcester Festival Concert. 
That performance was reviewed by 
Quaintance Eaton in the Nov. 15 
issue of MustcaL America. Suffice 
it to say here that the work was high- 
ly successful with the audience at its 
New York premiere. Its glib Holly- 
woodisms of orchestration, its lush, 





Zino Francescatti 


William Jonson 


typically nineteenth-century harmonic 
settings of Gregorian themes, and its 
unabashed sentimentality found a 
quick response. The composer was 
summoned to the stage by Mr. Or- 
mandy to share the applause after a 
sumptuous performance of the work, 
and he was recalled several times. 

After hearing Mr. 
dedicated performance of the Beetho- 
ven Concerto, one was inclined to 
agree wholeheartedly with the de- 
scriptive phrase used in the biograph- 
ical note in the program: “one of the 
greatest violinists of our time.” Like 
the G major Piano Concerto, this 
work is one of Beethoven’s most sub- 
jective, even rhapsodic utterances, and 
it was in this aspect of it that Mr. 
Francescatti revealed his most search- 
ing artistry. The long-spun phrases 
of the Larghetto were not only in- 
candescent in tone quality, but suffused 
with the most intense feeling; the 
treacherous broken octaves of the en- 
trance of the solo instrument in the 
first movement seemed inevitable, so 
convincingly did Mr. Francescatti re- 
late them to the preceding passage 
and the theme of the Rondo, often per- 
functorily treated, had a bucyance un- 
der his fingers that made it always 
fresh. The Kreisler cadenzas may not 
be stylistically ideal, but they are 
fascinating, when they are played with 
the wizardry of Mr. Francescatti. He 
has a way of hitting notes exactly in 
the center that is supremely satisfy- 
ing in a string player, and his double 
stopping was F seam Mr. Or- 
mandy and the orchestra collaborated 
flawlessly. 

The evening began with a vapid, 
completely un-Handelian performance 
of the Water Music that transformed 
the robust outdoor music into a salon 
piece. But in the Beethoven Concerto 
Mr. Ormandy and his men forgot how 
beautiful they sound, and produced 
real music. 


—R. S. 
Gotham Small Orchestra 
Makes [nitial Appearance 
Gotham Small Orchestra. Milton 


conductor. Patricia Ne- 


Town Hall, Nov. 12: 


Rosenstock, 
way, soprano. 


Symphony No. 12, G major . Mozart 
Concerto da Camera, for flute and Eng- 
i ON 56s sae .05 on ee Honegger 
(First time in New York) 
Symphonic Suite, Redes (The Wave) 
, Revueltas 

Rondino for Woodwinds . Beethoven 
Tone Roads No. 1 = ..lves 
Songs of the ‘Auvergne .Canteloube 


The recently organized Gotham 
Small Orchestra, consisting mainly of 
members of the defunct CBS Sym- 
phony, made its first appearance in 
an enticing and original program. The 
group seemed to possess all the ele- 
ments necessary to a first-rate cham- 
ber orchestra. Its members were 
technically proficient and have exten- 
sive orchestral experience. Milton 
Rosenstock, who is the conductor of 
the musical show Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, seemed to possess excellent 
ability in the field of serious music, 
and there was no doubt that he was 


ABALET 





Francescatti’s | 


master of his men. His musical ap- 
proach was objective, for it was con- 
cerned more with the balance of sound 
and rhythm than with any personal 
integration of the works. 

The early Mozart work that opened 
the program was delightfully played, 
with only here and there a no os. of 
heaviness. Honegger’s Concerto da 
Camera, for flute, English horn, and 
strings, played for the first-time in 
New York, is a work in the light 
vein to which Honegger occasionally 
turns. The composer’s craftsmanship 
is evident, but the two first movements 
of this work are uninteresting because 
of the conservatism of their materials. 
The last movement, with its charming 
wit, is much more appealing. The solo 
parts were extremely well played by 
Fred Wilkins, flute, and Philip 
Kirschner, English horn 

The Symphonic Suite, 
Wave), by the 


Redes (The 
Mexican composer 
Silvestre Revueltas, is dramatic in 
character. Originally written for a 
documentary film, it is first-class mo- 
tion- picture music, but its appropriate 
ness as a concert piece is doubtful; 
for this its means are too conven- 
tional. Charles Ives’s Tone Roads No. 
1 presents interesting superpositions 
of rhythms and ideas; it is certainly 
descriptive of something, but the pro 
gram failed to tell us of what. The 
performance of this short but difficult 
work was rather shaky. 

The Rondino in E fiat, listed in the 
program as being for woodwinds but 
also employing two French horns, is 
an unimportant work by the otherwise 
rather gifted Beethoven. It was well 
played. At the end of the program 
a group of the beautiful and touch- 
ing Songs of the Auvergne, arranged 
and . orchestrated by  Canteloube, 
brought the concert to its high point 
Patricia Neway sang them with high 
emotion and great vocal beauty. Her 
approach was a little on the dramatic 
side, however; greater simplicity is 
desirable in the delivery of these 
songs. 


A.S 


New Babin Work 
Given World Premiere 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Ed 
mund Kurtz, cellist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 9 and 10: 


Overture, Sakuftala Goldmark 
Concerto, B minor, Op. 104, for cello 
amd orchestra ...cccccess Dvorak 
Capriccio .... y see ... Babin 

(First Performance) 
No. 2, C major, Op. 61 
Schumann 


Symphony 


Dimitri Mitropoulos took the Gold 
mark overture at a lugubrious pace 
(Continued on page 21) 
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that 1t was not completely submerged 
in his visionary conception of the 
music. But only such a power over 
every facet of technique frees the in- 
terpreter as completely as he was 
treed. The tender simplicity of the 
Schumann pieces and the sensuous 
charm of Debussy’s Les Collines 
d’ Anacapri, Les Sons et les Par- 
fums tournent dans l’Air du_ Soir, 
and Ce qu’a vu le Vent d’Ouest were 
equally at his command. And _ he 
played the Liszt Rhapsody as Josef 
Hofmann used to play it, with cyclonic 
energy tempered by the greatest refine- 
ment of coloration and phrasing. 

—R. S. 


Bernhard Weiser, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 5, 5:30 


Novelties were prominent in Bern- 
hard Weiser’s rewarding recital. A 
technician of unusual attainments, the 
pianist seemed to have selected the 
new works with a sure eye for pian- 
istic effectiveness. Rachmaninoff’s 
Etudes- Tableaux, Op. 33, Nos. 3 in 
C minor and 5 in D minor (first 
American performances); William 
Flanagan’s Sonata; and Noel Far- 
rand’s Set of Five (both first per- 
formances) all shared the common de- 
nominator of admirable idiomatic 
writing. The two Rachmaninoff items 
are lesser efforts. Mr. Flanagan’s 
Sonata is a bit Coplandesque har- 
monically but has a lyric line of no 
little individuality and a sound feel- 
ing for design that promises much for 
this young composer. Mr. Far- 
rand’s work is in five short move- 
ments—Prelude, Ground,  Pavane, 
Passacaglia, and Sinfonia. Cluttered 
by what seemed to be arbitrary and 
overcomplicated harmonic and con- 
trapuntal chaff, the forms became 
fairly unrecognizable after the first 
few measures. 

Mr. Weiser performed the con- 
temporary works with drive and in- 
tensity, but the Rachmaninoff Etudes- 
Tableaux as a whole (the pianist 
played the other six in addition to 
the two new ones) were most im- 
pressive for the fire and sweep he 
brought to them. His performances 
of the remaining works on the pro- 
gram—Ravel’s Le Tombeau de 
Couperin, Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
flat, Op. 81a, and Rachmaninoff’s 
Suite from Bach’s Violin Partita in 
E major—were not particularly con- 
vincing, mainly because of erratic 


tempos. —A. B. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Nov. 5, 5:30 

At the opening concert of their 
fifteenth season, in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 5, the New Friends 
of Music paid tribute to Aaron Cop- 


land’s approaching fiftieth birthday by 
presenting his Two Pieces for String 
Quartet, in a performance by the 
Hungarian Quartet. These brief com- 
positions, marked Lento molto, and 
Rondino, were written about 25 years 
ago. They are of interest today 
chiefly as sign posts in the composer’s 
development. The telling dissonance 
and spacing of voices in the first piece, 
and the cross-rhythms of the Rondino 
are characteristic of the later Cop- 
land, but the pieces are too brief and 
too loosely knit to achieve much of an 
effect. 

The program opened with a pallid 
performance of Schubert’s most or- 
chestral chamber work, the Quartet in 
G major, Op. 161. This majestic com- 
position, with its curious anticipations 
of Bruckner, strains the technical lim- 
itations of the string quartet idiom 
to the uttermost. Played as it was 
by the Hungarian Quartet, with a 
small range of dynamics, weak rhyth- 
mic accents, and at too rapid a pace to 
bring out contrasts, it sounded feeble 
(which is it not) and twice as repeti- 
tious as it is. In Schubert’s Piano 
Quintet in A major (Die Forelle) 
Hortense Monath was the pianist, 
and the string parts were played by 
Zoltan Szekely, violinist, Denes Kor- 
omzay, violist, and Vilmos Palotai, 
cellist, of the Hungarian Quartet, and 
Philip Sklar, double bass player. 
This performance had more life, al- 
beit it was a bit ragged in the first 
movement. 


—R. S. 


Henri Honegger, Cellist 
Town Hall, Nov. 6 

Musicianship, taste, and refinement 
were the qualities Henri Honegger 
displayed in his recital. The Swiss 
cellist, who made his local debut last 
season, presented on this occasion 
Couperin’s Suite No. 2, in G major; 
Bach’s Suite No. 6, in D major (for 
cello alone); Schubert’s Arpeggione 
Sonata; the first performance in the 
United States of Frank Martin’s Bal- 
lade; Martinu’s arabesques No. 2 
and No. 4 and a group of Barték’s 
Roumanian Dances. Mr. Honegger 
approached this music with respect 
and sincerity. His phrasing was in- 
telligent and musicianly, although his 
color-schemes were limited by a tone 
that was on the small side. The cel- 
list was heard to excellent advantage 
in the Bach suite, which he handled 
with a highly felicitous sense of de- 
tail, but in the Schubert sonata ‘a 
freer emotional attitude would have 
been welcome. 

Martin’s Ballade clings rather mo- 
notonously to the low registers of 
both the cello and the accompanying 
piano during most of its thirteen-min- 
ute course. Its dark, brooding, con- 
servative colors are pointed up, per- 
haps intentionally, by rhythms whose 
inertness was in sharp contrast to the 
bounce and vivacity of the Martinu 

(Continued on page 20) 
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League of Composers Program 
Celebrates Copland Birthday 


INE days before the proper 
N date of Nov. 14, the League of 

Composers celebrated the fifti- 
eth birthday of Aaron Copland by 
devoting the first program of its 28th 
season to samples of his work. The 
friendly audience that filled the audi- 
torium of the Museum of Modern 
Art for the concert and moved into 
the foyer for a reception later on in- 
cluded a higher proportion of musi- 
cians than any so far this year, for 
a large segment of musical New York 
was on hand to pay tribute to the 
Brooklyn-born composer who, more 
than any other single figure, has be- 
come the leading representative of 
contemporary American composition 
in the eyes of the world. On the 
stage Mr. Copland’s fellow-musicians 
were equally eager to honor him, for 
none of them received remuneration 
for their services. 

While the bulk of the program was 
given over to recent works, the earlier 
phases of his career were also recog- 
nized in As It Fell Upon a Day, dat- 
ing from 1923, and the Sextet, an ar- 
rangement made in 1937 of the Short 
Symphony, composed in 1933. The 
remainder of the list consisted of 
seven of the Twelve Songs of Emily 
Dickinson, which were first performed 
at the Columbia University Festival 
of Contemporary Music in May, 1950; 
the Piano Quartet, commissioned by 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 
dation, and given its premiere at the 
Library of Congress on Oct. 29, 1950; 
and the choral work In the Beginning, 
commissioned for and first performed 
at the Harvard Symposium on Music 
Criticism in May, 1947. 

A considerable array of performers 
took part in the anniversary concert. 
The New York Quartet (Alexander 
Schneider, violin; Milton Katims, 
viola; Frank Miller, cello; Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, piano) played the Piano 
Quartet, with Mr. Miller reinstated in 
the chair illness had forced him to re- 
linquish to Hermann Busch at the 
Washington premiere. In the sextet, 
the Juilliard String Quartet (Robert 
Mann, Robert Koff, Raphael Hillyer, 
and Arthur Winograd) collaborated 
with Leonid Hambro, pianist, and 
David Oppenheim, clarinetist. Hugh 
Ross conducted members of the 
Schola Cantorum in In the Beginning, 
with Winifred Cecil as soprano solo- 
ist. Sara Carter, soprano, sang As It 
Fell Upon a Day, accompanied by 
Samuel Baron, flutist, and Mr. Op- 
penheim. Mr. Copland himself was 
pianist for Katharine Hansel, soprano, 
in the Emily Dickinson songs. 

As a panorama of Copland’s cre- 
ative output, the program was not 
inclusive. Copland has devoted much 
of his energy to works for large or- 
chestra, ballets, and film music; and 
his popular reputation rests largely 
on the materials, colored by folk mu- 
sic and conscious Americanism, that 
he exploited in these in the period 
reaching from Billy the Kid (1938) 
to Appalachian Spring (1944). This 
whole aspect of his music was omitted 
from the League of Composers’ pro- 
gram, for the simple reason that no 
examples of it fall within the limits 
of chamber-music or solo resources 
(except, perhaps, the unconvincing 
piano reduction of the suite of film 
music from Our Town). What the 
audience heard, then, was an intro- 
ductory example of Copland’s earliest 
professionally developed style, strongly 
influenced by his teacher Nadia 
3oulanger, in As It Fell Upon a Day; 
the bare bones of his later linear and 
diatonically dissonant style, in which 
Arthur Berger finds “leanness of tex- 
ture and intricate and abstract pat- 
terns,’ set forth rather uninvitingly 
in the reduced version of the Short 
Symphony ; and then, suddenly, a ripe 





Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 


Aaron Copland 


and sure expressive language in the 
Dickinson songs and the choral work, 
and the exploration of fresh poly- 
phonic fields and instrumental sonori- 
ties, not unrelated to those of Bar- 
tok’s music, in the new Piano Quar- 
tet. These five pieces, in sum total, 
offered many reasons for thinking 
Copland a good composer and an im- 
portant one, but they provided very 
little explanation for his wide popu- 
larity, which stems from other ac- 
complishments. 

At the present moment, Copland 
appears to be shifting his concentra- 
tion back to abstract forms, after his 
decade of success with the stage and 
the films. The Piano Quartet, a 
work of extremely sober intentions 
despite its waggish middle movement, 
is a successor in the realm of non- 
programmatic music to the Third 
Symphony (1946) and the Clarinet 
Concerto (written in 1948, and first 
performed by Benny Goodman, Fritz 
Reiner, and the NBC Symphony in a 
broadcast on Nov. 6, 1950). From 
all indications, Copland has now 
stopped coasting along with a momen- 
tum that had decreased steadily from 
Appalachian Spring to the very weak 
score for The Red Pony, and has 
taken a new lease on life as an inno- 
vative and exploratory composer. This 
is the best news connected with his 
fiftieth birthday; for even his best 
friends and staunchest admirers have 
sometimes wondered in the last few 
years whether he was not settling 
down into repetitiousness and sterility. 
Take it from the Piano Quartet: he 
is not. An entirely fresh impulse ani- 
mates this newest work, and Cop- 
land’s success with it is likely to 
provide a stimulus toward important 
growth. It is easy for a “leading” 
composer to slide out of a position of 
pre-eminence by taking his creative re- 
sponsibilities too casually. Copland 
now appears to have averted this 
danger. 

—Crct, SMITH 


Klemperer Refuses 
Hungarian Invitation 


Vienna. — Hungarian sources have 
reported that for the first time Otto 
Klemperer has turned down an invita- 
tion to appear as guest conductor with 
the Hungarian Philharmonic and with 
an opera company in Budapest, where 
he has filled guest engagements for 
several seasons. The American conduc- 
tor’s action is attributed to the Hun- 
garian government’s refusal to allow 
three Hungarian opera singers—John 
Ferencsik, Alexander Sved, and 
Mihail Szekely—to fulfill engagements 
in the United States and in certain 
parts of Europe. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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De Cuevas Company Unveils 


More Novelties To New York 


ITH such dancers as Rosella 

Hightower, André Eglevsky, 

Marjorie Tallchief, and George 
Skibine (and, in a measure, in such 
younger ones as Ethery Pagava, Har- 
riet Toby, and Serge Golovine), the 
Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet pos- 
sesses a stable of leading artists that 
is not surpassed by the theroughbreds 
of any other contemporary ballet 
troupe. But the Marquis has sur- 
rounded them with a corps de ballet 
which, under the far from firm hand 
of John Taras, usually dances rag- 
gedly and without much conviction of 
style. He has provided as accompani- 
ment the worst-disciplined ballet or- 
chestra in recent history, under the 
direction of two conductors—Gustave 
Cloez and Emerson Buckley — who 
have shown a remarkable flair for 
hitting on just the tempo that will 
create the greatest consternation 
among the dancers. All this he has 
presented to the public in productions 
that have been poorly lighted and 
stage-managed, with intermissions so 
interminable that an hour and a half 
of dancing has often taken until some- 
where between 11:30 and midnight. 

A further indication of the need 
for strong artistic guidance was pro- 
vided by the futile novelty known as 
A Tragedy in Verona, choreographed 
by Mr. Skibine to Tchaikovsky’s Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and provided with 
décor and costumes by André Delfau. 
Mr. Skibine made the initial mistake 
of trying to run through the Romeo 
and Juliet story in chronological se- 
quence, when the music does not do 
so. This led to the absurdity of pre- 
senting the ball scene to the angry 
passage intended to portray the strife 
between the Capulets and the Mon- 
tagues, and it kept the wedding from 
taking place to the music associated 
with Friar Laurence. In one regard, 
however, Mr. Skibine was faithful to 
the score. Whenever the love-music 
came along, whether it fitted into the 
plot-sequence or not, everyone else 
was banished from the stage while he 
and Miss Pagava, the Juliet, moved 
into a pas de deux. 

Quite apart from the irrelevance of 
its choreography to the music, A 
Tragedy in Verona was a bad ballet 
in every other regard. Its purely bal- 
letic ideas were minimal, and feebly 
strung together with neither logic nor 
a sense of climax. Nearly all the 
dancing was undramatic, except for 
the miming of .the street fight, which 
was childish and embarrassing in its 
naiveté of style. The work as a whole 
had no shape; Mr. Skibine took too 
long with the early episodes, with the 
result that the second half of the 
story went by like telegraph poles past 
the windows of the Empire State Ex- 
press. The setting, which Zerved as 
both palace and tomb, might have 
been acceptable if the lighting had 
not been so sophomoric. 

The new ballet followed, after a 
half-hour intermission, a performance 
of Les Sylphides that had a good deal 
to recommend it. Here, by exception, 
the corps de ballet was neat and busi- 
nesslike, if not especially poetic. The 
leading roles, taken by Miss High- 
tower, Miss Tallchief, Miss Toby, and 
Mr. Skibine, were all most beauti- 
fully danced; and her recent leg in- 
jury did not prevent Miss Hightower 
from giving a ravishing account of 
the A major Prelude, although it re- 
duced the thrust and the scintillance 
of her dancing elsewhere. 

Another of the company’s novelties 
—an unexceptionable one — appeared 
on the same bill. George Balanchine’s 
Pas de Trois Classique is danced to 
music from Minkus’ Don Quixote by 
Miss Hightower, Miss Tallchief, and 
Mr. Eglevsky. As he always does 
when he is confronted with such an 
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assignment, Mr. Balanchine has given 
the three dancers the kind of move- 
ment they accomplish best, both singly 
and in ensemble, and the piece is a 
brilliant and satisfying display for 
three very fine technicians. 

The evening ended with a some- 
what sleazy production of the Fokine- 
Stravinsky Petrouchka. The three 
chief individual performances, how- 
ever, were excellent. In the title role, 
Nicholas Orloff’s miming was skill- 
ful, if a bit too broadly projected to 
hit a note of real pathos; and Miss 
Hightower’s doll and Mr. Eglevsky’s 
Blackamoor were close to the ideal. 

3ut it required an iron will to remain 
attentive to the dancing in the face 
of the hilariously false sounds that 
kept coming from the orchestra pit. 

—CrciL SMITH 


Les Biches, Nov. 13 


Almost 27 years after its Monte 

Carlo premiere, Les Biches, one of the 
act classics of the later D‘aghileff 
period, received its New York pre- 
miere, by the Marquis de Cuevas’ 
Grand Ballet. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the piece has never before 
made its way to our shores. Its tone 
is brightly sataric; Poulenc’s light- 
hearted music, Bronislava Nijinska’s 
witty and  clean- patterned chore- 
ography, and Marie Laurencin’s dis- 
armingly sentimental baby - blue and 
baby-pink décor and costumes all con- 
spire to poke fun at the empty diver- 
sions of the young leisure class in 
1924, without ever overshooting the 
mark or running the humor into the 
ground. 

The one-act ballet is a series of 
plotless divertissements involving three 
athletic young men (George Skibine 
being chief among them, in this case) 
who delight in displaying their biceps, 
a troupe of frilly girls in pink tutus, 
and two femmes fatales, one (Mar- 
jorie Tallchief) cool and aloof, the 
other (Ethery Pagava) gushy and 
hostessy. Their variations, combining 
classic materials with 1924 comment, 
are danced to music that contains 
echoes of jazz, wilful and whimsical 
thieveries from other composers, 
from Mozart to Stravinsky, and a 
generous allotment of Poulenc’s own 
ingratiating sentiment. 

Because of its tastefulness and its 
pointed conciseness, Les Biches is a 
charming work. It represents in an 
uncommonly favorable light the gen- 
erally decadent close of Diaghileff’s 
regime, when the impresario, having 
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tired of more important subjects, held 
that the art of ballet was most chic 
and entertaining when it dealt with 
the emptiest fripperies of everyday 
life. Empty Les Biches may be, but 
it is lively, amusing, and pretty; and 
in comparison to some of the other 
items in the De Cuevas repertoire it 
merits warm approval. 

—C. S. 


Enchanted Mill, Nov. 14 


Enchanted Mill, a ballet by Leandre 
Vaillat and David Lichine, with a 
score assembled and orchestrated from 
various Schubert compositions by Gus- 
tave Cloez, was given its American 
premiere by the Marquis de Cuevas’ 
Grand Ballet at the Century Theatre 
on Nov. 14. The scenery and cos- 
tumes were designed by Alexandre 
Benois, and the costumes executed by 
Irene Karinska. Enchanted Mill is a 
rustic fantasy, palpably designed to 
entertain without burdening the spec- 
tator with one iota of intellectual or 
emotional conten®. The dreamer, a 
young peasant, gets drunk. is tricked 
by his companions into believing that 
he has discovered a magic village, but 
recovers his sobriety and his beloved, 
the Miller’s Daughter, with the aid 
of a_ strategically placed bee sting. 
(The Bee acts as a deus ex machina 
in both the Introduction and the 
Transformation). 

Mr. Lichine’s choreography _ is 
nothing if not ec lectic. One finds 
copious reminiscences of La Fille Mal 
Gardée, various grands pas de deux 
by Petipa, and other standard pieces 
of the repertoire in Enchanted Mill. 


But he has given his dancers plenty 
to do and kept the slender thread of 
the story from breaking. The prin 
cipal merit of the work is the oppor 
tunities it gives to Serge Golovine 
agd to Ethery Pagava in their solo 
variations and duets 

In the reviews of the premiere ot 
Nov. 14, Mr. Golovine was severely 
criticized for the exaggerations of his 
make-up, and his unfortunate manner 
isms of style, while being given. credit 
for brilliant dancing. At the matinee 
on Nov. 15, when I saw him in the 
work, he seemed to have toned down 
his make-up and his extravagant ges 
tures. He is unquestionably a gifted 
dancer, with an exciting elevation, 
good rhythmic sense, and a clear, lim- 
pid manner of execution even in ex- 
tremely rapid passages. It is always 
exhilarating to find a young dancer 
who can avoid hard, brittle, athleti- 
cism in virtuoso work as successfully 
as Mr. Golovine does. But, great as 
the improvement was over his danc- 


‘ing at the beginning of the season, 


when I noted the faults of make-up 
and style brought up on this occasion, 
he still needs stricter supervision. 
Airy and secure as were the leaps, the 
hands still drooped from the wrists; 
impeccable as were his turns and en- 
trechats, he could still simper at the 
audience and spoil their effect. Mr. 

Golovine has the makings of a very 
fine dancer, if he can bring more 
strength and dignity into his work 

Miss Pagava danced every one else 
off the stage, so eager and energetic 
was she in her brilliant solos and in 
the pas de deux with Mr. Golovine 
She has technique in abundance, but 
she needs control and refinement of 
style to make it fully effective. The 
company danced the ensembles spirit- 
edly, if with no great distinction. En- 
chanted Mill, in fact, is disarmingly 
naive in its attempts to please, and 
the audience at this matinee obvi- 
ously enjoyed it hugely. Mr. Cloez 
conducted vigorously. 

George Skibine, whose dancing in 
Bronislava Nijinska’s Les Biches was 
one of the pleasantest features of this 
successful revival, earlier in the sea- 
son, was prevented by an injury from 
appearing in his role. Vladimir 
Oukhtomsky replaced him, taking over 
the assignment creditably. Les Biches 
is one of those rare works which are 
as pleasant to the painter and the 
musician as they are to the chore- 
ographer. Marie Laurencin’s color 
scheme is marvelously refreshing, and 
Francis Poulenc’s score is a miracle 
of wit and taste. Who else could 
borrow snippets from Le Sacre du 
Printemps, Carmen, and Beethoven's 
Eroica, all within the space of a few 
measures, and turn them, with in 
spired impudence, into something ut 
terly original and charming? The 

(Continued on page 25) 
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arabesques, which were placed im- 


mediately after it in the program. 
Hellmut Baerwald was the capable 
accompanist. 

—A. B. 


Joseph Fuchs, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov, 8 


Joseph Fuchs’s performances were 
as satisfying intellectually as they 
were exciting and beautiful in sound. 
It is always a special pleasure to — 
a proper balance of mind and body i 
a violinist or a tenor, for those ion 
types of musicians are especially prone 
to preoccupation with sheer sensuous 
appeal of tone and brilliance of execu- 
tion. In this recital Mr. Fuchs car- 
ried over the interpret ative insight and 
impeccable sense of style that have 
marked his appearances with the 
Musicians’ Guild, one of our “ys 
chamber-music organizations. And i 
Artur Balsam he had a true “aidhe- 
rating artist, not a browbeaten ac- 
companist kept carefully in the back- 
ground. 

The program opened with Nardini’s 
charming Concerto in E minor—Nar- 
dini not without the anachronistic 
touches of a modern editor, notably 
in the arrangement of the accompani- 
ment, but still stately and melodically 
pure. In the Franck Sonata, which 
followed, Mr. Fuchs and Mr. Balsam 
again gave a well co-ordinated per- 
formance. Among the many striking 
details of the interpretation was the 
ominous quality Mr. Fuchs imparted 
to the bars that lead to the precipitate 
final page of the second movement. 
\part from some overfrenetic pass- 
ages, his playing of Bach’s Chaconne 
was masterly. 

Mr. Fuchs has always had a lively 
interest in contemporary music. At 
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Joseph Fuchs 


Henri Honegger 


this recital he performed Norman 
Dello Joio’s Variat:ons and Capriccio, 
with the composer at the piano. It is 
a joyous, richly melodic work, highly 
original in its texture and sonorous 
treatment of the two instruments, 
and the two artists played it superbly. 
Mr. Balsam returned at the close to 
play Lillian Fuchs’s accompaniments 
for the Paganini Caprices Nos. 9. 
16, and 17, which Mr. Fuchs offered 
as dessert. The Paganini Caprices 
require piano accompaniment no more 
than Bach’s Chaconne, but it should 
be said that Miss Fuchs’s settings are 
harmonically clever and skillfully in- 
terwoven with the violin parts. 
—R. S. 


Bernardo Segall, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov, 8 


In the first of a 
recitals devoted to 
posed during the first half of this 
century, Bernardo Segall presented 
an unusual grouping of six works, in 
which he gave evidence of many ad- 
mirable qualities. The brilliance of 
his playing, his mastery of technical 
difficulties, and his ability to provide 
big tone in unrationed quantities made 
his interpretation of Prokofieff’s dif- 
ficult Seventh Sonata eminently satis- 
fying. Performance of the four of 
Milhaud’s Saudades do Brasil and of 
Villa-Lobos’ Cirandas also benefitted 
from the pianist’s technical control 


three 
com- 


series of 
piano music 


and rhythmic fluidity. _ 
On the other hand, the Brazilian 
pianist’s touch was frequently dry 


and lacking in warmth. Ravel’s Sona- 
tine, which opened the program, was 
devoid of the crystalline transparency 
it requires; and Schonberg’s Three 
Pieces, Op. 11, suffered from a rather 
too foursquare approach. Every note 
in this extraordinary work was un- 
doubtedly in its right place; but the 
character of the music is expression- 
istic—sometimes even impressionistic 
— and Mr. Segall’s interpretation 
missed the qualities of poetic expres- 
sion and sharp dynamic_ contrasts 
inherent in it. Hindemith’s Second Pi- 
ano Sonata is full of the composer’s 
clichés, and has no musical urgency 
whatever. The pianist’s approach to it 
was straightforward, but he found no 
way (if there is one) to save it from 
dullness. 

—A, S. 


Nancy Silsbee, Pianist 
Times Hall, November 8, (Debut) 


Nancy Silsbee demonstrated in her 
first New York concert that she is 
a gentle, introspective pianist, whose 
sensibilities were best displayed when 
the music made no energetic demands 
on them. All her musical sentiments 
were in miniature, and her playing 
of the four concertos that constituted 
her program was never less than de- 
lightfully ornate, but never more 
than that. 

Miss Silsbee, assisted by a chamber 
orchestra under the direction of 
Edouard Nies-Berger, was heard in 
the Vivaldi-Tamburini Concerto in B 
minor, Mozart’s Concerto in C minor, 


K, 491, Piston’s Concertino, and 
Franck’s Variations Symphoniques. 
Both the Mozart and the Piston 


works proved to be too much for her 
technical powers. Her fingers moved 
smoothly, but they were not always 
accurately placed; and’ she was easily 
rattled by a tempo quicker than 
moderately fast. Her tone was small, 


not unpleasant in the upper reaches 
of the keyboard, but quite lean in 
sonority throughout the middle range. 
Miss Silsbee’s greatest deficiency, 
however, was her lack of bright and 
varied tonal colors. Mr. Nies-Berger 
and the orchestra, it must be added, 
did very little to help the pianist. 
Throughout the evening woodwind 
cues were either late or lost, and the 
string section consistently played 
sharp. 


—J. S. H. 


Madeline Foley, Cellist 
Town Hall, Nov. 10 


Madeline Foley, who made a highly 
successful debut last season, gave a 
recital of distinction in a program 
that reflected her discerning musician- 
ship. Show-pieces were conspicuously 
absent from a list that began and 
ended with Beethoven sonatas (in F 
major, Op. 5, No. 1, and in C major, 
Op. 102, No. 1) and included six 
Piéces en Concert by Couperin; 
Schumann’s Adagio and Allegro, Op. 
70; and Boccherini’s Concerto in B 
flat major. Yet the technical mastery 
the cellist displayed left no doubt of 
her ability to give a show-piece its 
due. In short, Miss Foley showed her- 
self to be an artist who uses tech- 
nique not for its own sake but to 
bring out musical values. 

In a series of performances that 
were never less than gratifying, the 
Schumann piece was outstanding for 
the songful poetry Miss Foley poured 
into it. But the Couperin items were 
also remarkable for her sensitive 
shading and phrasing—attributes that 
never failed to give pleasure, even in 
the Boccherini concerto, where her 
approach was over-romantic. She 
might have brought a more powerful 
impulse to her Beethoven, but her 
playing of the sonatas was highly re- 
warding for the formal sense she ex- 
hibited. Paul Ulanowsky was the 
expert accompanist, 


—A. B. 


Music Research Benefit 
Hunter College, Nov. 10 


Eight artists appeared in a concert 
for the benefit of the Music Research 
Foundation in the Hunter College au- 


ditorium. They included Rose Bamp- 
ton, Ellen Faull, and Claudia Pinza, 
sopranos; Thelma Altman, mezzo- 
soprano; Michael Bartlett, tenor; 
John Baker, baritone; Ruben Varga, 
violinist; and Douglas Johnson, 
pianist. Miss Pinza is chairman of 


the foundation’s concert committee. 
—N. P. 


Isaac Stern, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 10 

If this 
stirring recitals 
given in New York in recent years, 
it had fine moments and flashes of 
the fiery temperament that is one of 
his most striking characteristics. The 
novelties of the program were a Pro- 
logue and Danse Fantasque by Franz 
Reizenstein, a German composer liv- 
ing in England, and Dimitri Kabalev- 
sky’s Improvisation. 

Although the Reizenstein work was 
written as recently as 1938, it already 
sounds old-fashioned. In style it is 
“moderne” rather than modern, to 
borrow a happy expression coined by 
the modern dance to distinguish imi- 
tative, basically conventional work 
from the real thing. The Prologue is 
plentifully dissonant, sounding a bit 
like Hindemith at times, but without 
the consistency and purpose which the 
music of that master possesses. It 
takes the violin on a wild goose-chase 
through almost every octave of the 
range, but never arrives at a satis- 
factory musical objective. The Danse 
has no steady pulse, besides being fan- 
tastic rather in shapelessness than in 
spirit. Mr. Stern played the work 
brilliantly. Everything that a spirited 
performance could do to freshen up 
Kabalevsky’s Improvisation was also 
done with admirable devotion. One 
could applaud Mr. Stern’s interpreta- 


was not one of 


that Mr. 


the most 
Stern has 








Isaac Stern 


Madeline Foley 


tions of this contemporary music, if 
not his choice. 

The recital opened with 
Partita in E minor, in a limpid, easy- 
going performance; and Bri ihms’s 
Sonata No. 1 in G major, in which 
Mr. Stern and his pianist, Alexander 
Zakin, seemed to have different ideas 
about tempo and phrasing. But the 
ensemble improved in Szymanowski’s 
Notturno e Tarantella. The Violin 
Concerto No. 5 in A minor by Vieux- 
temps was the display work of the 
evening. 


Bach's 


R. § 


Richard Dyer-Bennet, Tenor 
Town Hall, Nov. 11 


In this recital Richard Dyer-Ben- 
net proved that he is still in the front 
rank of ballad and folk-song singers. 
He scored a complete success after the 
intermission, when he lent his artistry 
to such songs as She’ s like the Swal- 
low, The Bonnets o’ Bonnie Dundee, 
The Laird o’ Cockpen, and Haul 
Away, Joe. Who Killed Cock Robin 
and Westryn Wind gave the singer 
opportunities to display exquisitely 

(Continued on page 22) 
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that was perhaps proper but only 
served to make the restoration of this 
dated work almost unpalatable. Once 
that was behind him, however, the 
conductor settled down to some inter- 
esting business. He provided sym- 
pathetic co-operation for Edmund 
Kurtz’s musicianly playing of the 
Dvorak concerto, although it was un- 
certain whether it was the conductor 
or the soloist who was _ responsible 
for tossing off as though they were 
inconsequential some of the lovely, 
broad melodic episodes of the first 
movement. But the rhythms were en- 
gagingly alive and the concerto moved 
fluently from the first bar. to the last, 
with Mr. Kurtz handling his part with 
generally secure technical command 
and warm tone. 

The Capriccio by Victor Babin (of 
the two-piano team of Vronsky and 
Sabin) was, with suggestions of the 
Stravinsky of Petrouchka and the 
Shostakovich of the Fifth Symphony, 
a work with exciting harmonic ten- 
sions and bright orchestral color. Mr. 
Mitropoulos projected it masterfully. 
No less attractive was the perfor- 
mance of the Schumann symphony, 
which the orchestra played with zest, 
passion, and polished detail. The 
heavenly succession of trills in the 
slow movement might have had a 
more melting quality, but this was a 
relatively minor point. 

—A. B. 

For the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s Sunday afternoon concert 
on Nov. 12, Dimitri Mitropoulos re- 
tained Goldmark’s Sakuntala Over- 
ture and Dvorak’s Cello Concerto, 
with Edmund Kurtz as soloist, but 
replaced the Schumann and Babin 
works with Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and the Minuet of the Will o’ 
the Wisps and the Rakoczy March 
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Rudolf Serkin 


Edmund Kurtz 


from Berlioz’ The Damnation of 
Faust. 

The Beethoven symphony had been 
played in the opening Thursday-Fri- 
day subscription program of the sea- 
son, and the performance it received 
on this occasion, while better inte- 
grated, differed in no significant re- 
spect from the earlier ones. The final 
movement was again outstanding. The 
Berlioz excerpts were given rousing 
performances. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Wheeler Beckett 
Conducts Youth Concert 


The New York Youth Concerts 
Association presented its first concert 
of the season on Nov. 8 in Carnegie 
Hall. Wheeler Beckett conducted 
Berlioz’ Rakoczy March, his own The 
Waltz at Midnight, Beethoven’s Pas- 
toral Symphony, and Liszt’s E flat 
Piano Concerto. Melvin Stecher was 
soloist in the concerto, 

N.. FP. 
Little Orchestra 
Plays Four Concertos 

Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Nadia Reisen- 
berg, pianist; Joseph Fuchs, violinist ; 


Leonard Rose, cellist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 13: 
Symphonic Essay . Nagel 
‘irst performar ance ) 
Violin Concerto, D major, K. 218 
ares paws Mozart 


Piano Concerto, C sharp Minor 
Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Cello Concerto, B flat. m: ajor . Boccherini 
Concerto for Piano, Violin, and Cello, 
We sive yadda dt ivabwe 00s Casella 
(First performance in New York) 


The Little Orchestra Society’s sec- 
ond program of the season opened 
with the premiere of a work by Rob- 
ert Nagel, who has played first trum- 
pet with the ensemble since its or- 
ganization. The 26-year-old com- 
poser’s Symphonic Essay develops 
some attractive themes in many in- 
genious ways in a short period of 
time, but without much over-all co- 
herence or unity. Perhaps the loosely- 
knit performance contributed to the 
impression of amorphousness. 

The other novelty on the program, 
Casella’s Triple Concerto, was intro- 
duced in this country fourteen years 
ago by the Trio Italiano, of which 
the composer was the pianist. While 
the work suffers from Casella’s char- 
acteristic prolixity and is neither very 
original nor very profound, it has 
many pleasant moments. Patterned in 
the main after the concerto grosso, it 
sustains long passages of fast, steady 
rhythms, smartly orchestrated in an 
idiom reminiscent of Stravinsky. The 
slow movement, basically diatonic, has 
a classic charm, and the final Rondo, 
in gigue rhythm, has a very engaging 
second theme, suggesting an Italian 
folk tune. Except for a few rough 
spots, it was very well played by the 
three soloists—Nadia Reisenberg, Jo- 
seph Fuchs, and Leonard Rose—and 
the orchestra under Thomas Scher- 
man’s conscientious direction. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s only piano con- 
certo was almost a novelty, since it 
is so rarely played. It substantiates 
the composer’s assertion that it is a 
“chip from Liszt’s concertos,” and a 
slender one at that. The folk melody 
on which the one-movement work is 
based occasionally gives it a Russian 
cast, and the slow section is har- 






monized in a manner that would 
please admirers of the Warsaw Con- 
certo. The orchestral scoring is 
bright, but without any hint of the 
composer’s later mastery. Miss 
Reisenberg brought to the solo part 
her forthright and excellent musician- 
ship, but the work’s empty bravura 
and faded sentimentality added up to 
almost nothing. 

The musical rewards of the evening 
were provided by the familiar Mozart 
and Boccherini concertos. Mr. Fuchs 
played the Mozart with beautiful pur- 
ity of tone and aristocracy of 
phrasing, even though he seemed un- 
easy with some of Mr. Scherman’s 
tempos. Mr. Rose gave a rich-toned, 
sensuously - phrased performance of 
the Boccherini. Considered apart 
from the concerto, which it did not 
suit stylistically, his cello playing was 
superb. 


R. E 


Saidenberg Little Symphony 
Town Hall, Nov. 14 


The second program in the J. S. 
Bach Festival series jointly presented 
by the Bach Aria Group and the 

Saidenberg Little Symphony was de- 
voted entirely to instrumental works. 
Daniel Saidenberg conducted his 
chamber orchestra in three Branden- 
burg concertos—the second, third, and 
fifth—and the Concerto for Violin 
and Oboe in C minor. Three of the 
five assisting soloists were from the 
Bach Aria Group — Maurice Wilk, 
violin; Julius Baker, flute; and Rob- 
ert Bloom, oboe. The others were 
Fernando Valenti, harpsichord, and 
Harold Freeman, E flat clarinet. 
(Mr. Freeman played the trumpet 
part in. the Second Brandenburg 
Concerto. ) 

The performances were a constant 
source of pleasure—spirited, well pro- 
portioned, and rich in sound. Mr. 
Saidenberg’s tempos seemed just and 
his instrumental combinations almost 
always precisely balanced, while the 
discreet flexibility of his rhythms 
avoided monotony without disturbing 
the steady flow of the contrapuntal 
lines. The soloists were uniformly 
excellent, although Mr. Wilk was 
often given to an excessive use of 
vibrato. 

The high point of the evening was 
the Adagio of the double concerto, in 
which the violin and oboe interweave 
beautiful melodic lines over an ac- 
companiment of plucked strings and 
sustained chords. Mr. Bloom’s phras- 
ing of the oboe part seemed without 
flaw, and he was ably partnered by 
Mr. Wilk. In the Fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto Mr. Valenti displayed an 
impeccable technique and _ tasteful 
imagination in his subtly graded 
registrations, and the cadenza in the 
first movement was arrestingly rich 
in execution. The concert’s only lack 
of balance came in this work, when 
the fragile harpsichord tone was 
sometimes covered by the large, 
gleaming tone Mr. Baker draws from 
his flute. 

The many voices in the Second 
3randenburg Concerto, with its four 
soloists, never suffered similar oblit- 
eration, Mr. Freeman played his part 
smartly, but the clarinet does not sup- 
ply as much verve to the work as 
does a trumpet. 


-R. E. 


Serkin Is Soloist 
At Pension Fund Benefit 


York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society. Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor. Rudolf Serkin, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 13: 
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controlled pianissimos, which he al- 
ways used expressively rather than as 
ends in themselves. 

During the first part of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Dyer-Bennet unwisely in- 
cluded two arias—one by Scarlatti, 
translated as O Cease Plaguing, and 
Pedrillo’s aria from Mozart’s The 
Abduction from wr Seraglio, one 
translated as The Captive Maid 
and a Schubert song listed as The 
Organ Grinder. Mr. Dyer-Bennet’s 
limited voice and casual treatment 
hardly seemed suited to these works, 
and his guitar accompaniments, espe- 
cially in the Mozart aria, were dis- 
tractingly inaccurate. The pitch diffi- 
culties which marred his unaccom- 
panied performance of The Agincourt 
Song reappeared occasionally during 
the first half of the program, but they 
were not in evidence later. As al- 
ways, Mr. Dvyer-Bennet’s diction was 
a model of clarity. 





A. Fe, 


Marian Grudeff, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 12, 5:30 


In her second New York recital 
Marian Grudeff coupled technical fa- 
cility and musical awareness. The 
young Canadian pianist, who made 
her local debut four years ago, pre- 
sented a program that included such 
staples as the Bach-Busoni Chaconne; 
Beethoven’s D minor Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 2; and Chopin’s Ballade in G 
minor. These works the recitalist ap- 
proached in much the same way, with 
a fair notion of their requirements, 
if without great differentiation of 
style. Her tone was quite attractive 
in the gentle, more lyrical portions, 
but there was a tendency toward per- 
cussiveness in the massive passages. 
The program also listed items by 
Vinci-Philipp, Mozart, Ravel, and 
Paganini-Liszt. Of these, the little 
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Mozart Variations on Ah, vous dirai- 
je maman were ay te 9 good ex- 
amples of Miss Grudeff’s appealing 
delicacy of touch. 


—A. B. 


Ray Lev, Pianis¢ 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 12 


Pianistic abandon, genuine sweep, 
and great musical self - confidence 
marked Ray Lev’s playing in this re- 
cital. The pianist seemed able to make 
her ideas about a work seem right 
whether she was’ dealing with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 
2, No. 1; a* Schubert Allegretto; 
Schumann’s Fantasy in C Major, Op. 
17; or first performances of Joseph 
Harnell’s Passacaglia and Izhar Yar- 
on’s The Voice of the Flute, and 
Dance. Her technique was equal to 
the minimum demands of the most 
difficult of them—minimum because 
one would have preferred, say, to hear 
the impetuous left-hand figuration of 
the first movement of the Schumann 
Fantasy projected with really incisive 
articulation. But, although details 
were frequently lost on the way, the 
over-all line and the sense of con- 
tinuity the pianist achieved exerted a 
constant fascination that left many 
of the details unmissed. She was in- 
clined to be a bit impatient with slow 
music, but, although her tempos were 
a shade fast in the slow movements 
of both the Beethoven sonata and the 
Schumann fantasy, they were not so 
hurried that the pianist was unable 
to transmit the essential tenderness 
and poetry in them. 

The novelties were unexceptional 
but promising. Mr. Harnell’s Passa- 
caglia is well-written, although it 
seemed the work of a brilliant stu- 
dent who has learned his lessons well 
rather than a composer of indepen- 
dent thought. The two works by Mr. 
Yaron, an Israeli composer, were at- 
tractive as sound but gave the im- 
pression of improvisations illustrating 
an A-B-A form in the easiest and 
most obvious way. 


A. B. 


Vincen?¢ and Varella, Duo-Pianists 
Times Hall, Nov, 12 (Debut) 


Vincent and Varella (in real life 
Edward Vincent Vallely and Joseph 
Ciavarella) made their initial New 
York appearance in a program de- 
scribed as “an intimate evening of 
popular classics.” Except for the 
Brazilian Dance from  Milhaud’s 
Scaramouche, all of the works played 
were transcriptions and arrangements 
made by Mr. Ciavarella. Included in 
the list were Chopin’s Waltz in A 
minor; Lecuona’s Suite Andalucia; 
Debussy’s Reverie; Falla’s Ritual 
Fire Dance; Khachaturian’s Waltz, 
from Masquerade, and Sabre Dance, 
from Gayne; Kabalevsky’s Dance of 
the Comedians; and a set of vari- 
ations on London Bridge is Falling 
Down. Both the arrangements and 
the performances of them seemed 
more suited to the night club than 
the concert hall. 


—A.H. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Nov. 12, 5:30 


Virgil Thomson’s Stabat Mater, a 
setting of a French text by Max 
Jacob for soprano and string quartet, 
was the contemporary work on the 
New Friends of Music program for 
the second concert of the season. It 


was sensitively performed by Gene- 
vieve Warner and the Juilliaré String 
Quartet. 

The Stabat Mater was composed 
in 1931, while Mr. Thomson was still 
in Paris, where he had been living 
since 1925. It shows his gift for set- 
ting words clearly and keeping an 
absolutely transparent texture in writ- 
ing for the voice. But the actual sub- 
stance of the music is negligible. It 
could have been whipped up by any 
talented young man with a familiarity 
with Fauré and other masters ofe 
French song and an ear for slightly 
more daring harmony. And it could 
have been written to almost any 
words, although the Jacob text is 
very touching, much more so than 
the music. Except for some unneces- 
sarily loud top tones that had an 
operatic ring, Miss Warner sang it 
flawlessly. 

The Juilliard Quartet had picked 
three masterpieces for the classical 
portion of the program: Haydn's 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 76, No. 4, the 
“Sunrise” quartet; his quartet in G 
major, Op. 77, No. 1; and Schubert's 
Quartet in A minor, No. 13, Op. 29. 
They played all three devotedly and 
ka Eon el Nonetheless, one wishes 
that these brilliantly gifted young 
musicians would lose their respect for 
the classics and dig into them as they 
do into Bartok. Tonally, as well as 
dynamically, they seem at times to be 
playing in hushed voices when they 
interpret the older composers. 

-R. S. 


John Langstaff, Baritone 
Times Hall, Nov. 13 


John Langstaff planned a com- 
pletely unhackneyed and_ diverting 
program, and sang it with sensitivity 
and intelligence. -Five songs were 
given their first New York perform- 
ances—Gerald Finzi’s When I Set 
Out for Lyonesse; Herbert Howells’ 
The Widow Bird; Robin Milford’s 
The Fiddler of Dooney; Jean Tay- 
lor’s Sheep and Lamps; and Gene- 
vieve Pitot’s My Love Is in a Light 
Attire. None were without merit: 
those by Finzi and Milford seemed 
particularly good. Marshall Wood- 
bridge’s Night Stuff, performed for 
the first time anywhere, is a sym- 
pathetic setting of the Carl Sandburg 
poem. Elsewhere in the program, Mr. 
Langstaff sang French folk songs in 
arrangements by Tiersot and Ferrari; 
Canteloube’s arrangements of Au- 
vergne folk songs; three Brahms 
songs; Schumann’s Der arme Peter 
and songs by Rebecca Clarke, Mar- 
tin Shaw, Samuel Barber, and Jeanne 
Jehrend. 

The singer’s ability to project vary- 
ing moods was nowhere better dem- 
onstrated than in the Schumann song, 
the three sections of which were dif- 
ferentiated knowingly and convincing- 
lv. Here, as throughout the evening, 
James Quillian’s excellent accompani- 
ments were a distinct asset. 

From the vocal standpoint, Mr. 
Langstaff’s recital had its shortcom- 
ings. His voice, although limited in 
range, was pleasant, and his tone pro- 
duction in the middle and lower 
registers seemed well enough con- 
trolled. At the top, however, his tones 
were constricted, and all of his mez- 
za-voce singing seemed inadequately 
supported. This lack of support, to- 
gether with difficulties in singing the 
darker vowel sounds, caused him to 
flat frequently, especially in soft pas- 
sages. 


A. H. 


Sylvia Zaremba, Pianis? 
Town Hall, Nov. 12 


A prodigious technique and youth- 
ful enthusiasm lent interest to Sylvia 
Zaremba’s recital, the first the nine- 
teen-year-old pianist has given in 
New York in three years. She played 
a long and taxing program brilliantly, 
vet she seemed as fresh at the end 
of the evening as at the beginning. At 
any speed or dynamic level the music 
rolled from her fingers with accuracy, 
tonal beauty, and apparent effortless- 
ness. 


She opened her program with the 
Bach-Liszt Organ Fantasy and Fugue 
in G minor, in which the Fantasy was 
massive and clean-lined. The counter- 
point in the Fugue, taken at a skim- 
ming pace, never lost its clarity. The 
virtuoso performance that followed of 
Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations in 
C minor was filled with a wide ya- 
riety of sharply defined tone colors, 
but it lacked flexibility in some of its 
rhythms. 

A poetic interpretation of Chopin's 
Impromptu in F sharp major prefaced 
the playing of his Sonata in B flat 
minor. The ardor that had been kept 
in reserve during the Bach and 
Beethoven works was released in 
rather headlong fashion in the sonata. 
If it led Miss Zaremba into tempos 
that obscured motives and rhythmic 
figures, it also gave the performance 
fire and sweep. The tempo and tone 
of the Funeral March carefully 
Avoided lugubriousness, and the sweet 
second theme of the Scherzo was 
stated with tasteful simplicity 

Kabalevsky’s rather melodramatic 
Third Sonata seemed unexceptional in 
its presentation. The driving rhythms 
had an appropriate urgency and per- 
cussiveness; sudden shifts in attack 
and tempo were strikingly realized; 
and climaxes were sonorously and in- 
exorably piled up. 

Of the three sections of Debussy’s 
Pour le Piano only the Sarabande was 
rewarding, being tonally suave and 
measured in pulse. Excessive speed 
frequently made it impossible to hear 
more than the superficial outlines of 
the Prelude and the Toccata 

There were some dazzling pyro- 
technics in the closing group of two 
Liszt works — Sonetto del Petrarca 
No. 104 and the Mephisto Waltz. 
They would have been even more ef- 
fective, however, if headlong speed 
had not once again vitiated some of 
the musical material. 


-R. E. 


Compositions by Dane Rudhyar 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 13 


If the compositions presented in this 
one-man-show constitute a representa- 
tive sampling, Dane Rudhyar, French 
composer who has lived in the United 
States since 1917, is profoundly averse 
to tempos faster than andante. Or 
perhaps the mysticism with which the 
composer is preoccupied (the pieces 
performed had such titles as Salu- 
tation to the Depths, The Gift of 
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New York City Opera Closes 
After Longest Fall Season 


HE seventh and longest fall sea- 
| son of the New York City Opera 
Company ended on Novy. 12, six 
days after the opening of the Metro- 
politan. The final dozen of the 53 
performances given brought forward 
several of the company’s singers in 
roles they had not sung here before. 
Fourteen operas made up the sched- 
ule, including two new productions 
of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger and 
Gounod’s Faust. Prokofieff’s The 
Love for Three Oranges drew the 
best houses, and it was the only opera 
to have six performances. At the end 
of the New York season, the com- 
pany leit for Chicago, where sixteen 
performances were scheduled. There 
were also to be two performances in 
Milwaukee and two in East Lansing, 
Mich. 


Der Rosenkavalier, Nov, 1 


The Nov. 1 performance of 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier marked 
the first appearances as Sophie and 
Baron Ochs of Dorothy McNeil and 
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Eduard de Decker. The rest of the 
cast was familiar, including Ros« 
3ampton as the Marschallin and 
Frances Bible as Octavian. Joseph 
Rosenstock conducted. 

Miss McNeil was a believable figuri 
in the action, and sang accurately 
enough, although her voice’ was 
hardly ideal, either in range or bright 
ness of quality, for Sophie’s music 
Mr. De Decker gave a restrainedly 
humorful impersonation, but saved his 
voice so diligently that he was fre 
quently inaudible. 


-J. H., Jr. 
Double Bill, Nov, 3 


Two debuts and two _ last-minute 
changes of cast marked the season's 
final presentation of Mascagni’s Caval- 
leria Rusticana and  Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci at the City Center, on Nov. 
3. ‘In Pagliacci, Bruni Falcon, as 
Nedda, and Russell Scarfeo, as Silvio, 
appeared with the company for the 
first time, and Vasso Argyris took the 
role of Canio. In Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Doris Doree, who had not sung 
with the company since its first sea- 
son, returned as Santuzza, replacing 
Lucia Turcano. 

Miss Falcon, an alternate member 
of the cast of Menotti’s The Consul, 
possesses a rich and appealing voice 
of admirable natural quality, unusual 
musical and theatrical intelligence, and 
an attractive figure. The sort of vocal 
training she has received would suit 
her better to such-roles as Agathe in 
Der Freischiitz or Elsa in Lohengrin 
than to the Italianate volatility of 
Nedda’s music. She did not sing 
well, but I suspect that she would be 
worth listening to in German music 
Mr. Scarfeo proved not be oper- 
atic timber. 

Miss Doree demonstrated — the 
solidity of her schooling and a firm 
command of musical and_histrionic 
details that made her a_ reassuring 
member of the cast. She sang with 
good style and projection despite a 
lack of sufficiently intense vibration in 
her otherwise satisfying upper voice. 
Her action was fully planned and ef- 
fectively executed, though she relied 
or a silent-cinema type of registration 
that has become outmoded on_ the 
American opera stage. Mr. Argyris 
was in no way acceptable. Julius 
Rudel conducted Cavalleria Rusticana, 
and Joseph Rosenstock, Pagliacci. In 
the first opera, Giulio Gari, Richard 
Wentworth, Rosalind Nadell, and 
Mary Kreste were Miss Doree’s asso- 
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ciates. In Pagliacci, Cesare Bardelli 
was the Tonio and Nathaniel. Sprin- 
zena the Beppe. 

—C. S. 


The Love for Three Oranges, Nov. 4 
David Lloyd appeared as Prince 
Tartaglia for the first time in a 
special matinee performance of The 
Love for Three Oranges at the City 
Center on Nov. 4. Mr. Lloyd seemed 
well suited for the part, which he sang 
easily with the purest diction. Arthur 
Newman made a satisfactory first ap 
pearance as the magician Celio 


\. H 


Aida, Nov. 10 


The season’s last performance ol 
Verdi's Aida—and the last in Man- 
hattan, presumably, until the City 
Center season in the spring, since this 
opera is not in the Metropolitan's 
1950-51 repertory enabled Frances 
Bible to sing Amneris for the first 
time. By no imaginable measurement 
is her voice large enough for the part, 
but she sang the music knowingly and 
almost flawlessly, and her admirable 
gifts as an actress brought more than 
the usual degree of characterization 
to the role of the jealous princess 
Dragica Martinis, in the title role, 
again sang the upper notes freely and 
the lower ones in pale and wobbly 
fashion. Giulio Gari’s command of 
legato made his Rhadames a grateful 
experience, although he probably could 
not project the role effectively in a 
larger house. Other familiar mem 
bers of the cast were Arthur New 
man, a dry and husky King of Egypt; 
Norman Scott, a sonorous but stodgy 
Ramfis; Lawrence Winters, not in his 
easiest voice as Amonasro; Edwin 
Dunning, as the Messenger; and 
Gladys Spector, as the offstage Priest 
ess. Laszlo Halasz conducted. 

cc: 


In the Nov. 8 performance of Die 
Meistersinger, Wilma Spence sanz 
her first Eva, with other members ot 
the company in their accustomed roles 
Mary Kreste made her first appear- 
ance as the Princess Clarissa in the 
Nov. 11 matinee performance of The 
Love for Three Oranges. In _ the 
Nov. 12 matinee of Carmen, Elaine 
Malbin sang her first Micaéla in New 
York, although she had appeared in 
the role in Chicago. 


Paris Opera Schedules 
Honegger and Rameau Works 


Parts.—The Paris Opéra has an- 
nounced two works outside the stand- 
ard repertoire for production during 
the coming season—Honegger’s Jeanne 
d’Are au Bacher, usually given as an 
oratorio, and Rameau’s Les_ Indes ~* 
Galantes. 








PROUD FATHER 


Before he opened the season of the Florence, S. C., Community Concert Associa- 
tion, Mac Morgan introduced his daughter to Betty Gillispie (left) and Mrs. E. 
C. Hood, of the association. At right is the baritone's wife and accompanist 
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Blocd, Rebirth) could not be ex- 
pounded in a cheerful presto, since 
his scheme of exposition depends 


almost entirely upon  sound-colors. 
What melodic line and motion there 
is in his music was recognizable 
chiefly in his Three Poems for Violin 
and Piano, in the first of which a 
banal theme kept recurring and _ re- 
peating itself sequentially, perhaps 
with the intention of representing the 
refrain of a poem. But in the main 
the music seemed a shapeless series 
of sound-masses, often in the low 
register, communicating two basic 
moods—sad, and violently sad. The 
works, most of them dating from the 
1920s, also included Dithyramb, and 
excerpts from Moments and Tetra- 
grams, for piano; and The Way of 
Power, for two pianos. The perform- 
ers were William Masselos, Jeanne 
Rosenblum, the composer, and Leland 
Thompson, pianists; and Anahid 
Ajemian, violinist. 

—A. B. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov, 14 


Alexander Brailowsky opened his 
recital with the Stradel arrangement 
of Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in 
minor, playing it with thunderous 
sonorities of impressive effect. A 
sonata in A major by Scarlatti was 
equally remarkable for the brilliance 
and clarity with which it emerged 
despite the headlong pace at which the 
pianist took it. The recitalist’s ac- 
count of 3eethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata was again striking for sheer 
technical accomplishment, although the 
interpretation remained pretty much 
on the surface. A group of twelve 
Chopin études brought the first half 
of the program to a close. Here the 
pianist was on more comfortable musi- 
cal ground. The Revolutionary Etude 
rang with passion, and the Winter 
Wind Etude had defiant despair in 
addition to magnificent maneuvering 
over the keyboard. But the best 
played of the études was an encore— 
the Black Key Etude, which the 
pianist played with a most engaging 
delicacy and precision. 

After intermission, Mr. Brailowsky 
addressed himself to Debussy’s Re- 
flets dans l’Eau and L’Isle Joyeuse, 
neither of which seemed to be in his 
department. But in the two closing 
items—Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G 
major, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 6—he found music especially 
well suited to his gifts. The Rach- 
maninoff prelude had an appealingly 
haunting quality, and the Liszt rhap- 
sody sacrificed none of its pathetic, 
peasant bounce to its purely rhetorical 
portions. 


—A. B. 


Maurice Eisenberg, Cellist 
Times Hall, Nov. 14 


Maurice Eisenberg played the first 
in his series of three recitals devoted 
to Bach’s music for cello. This pro- 
gram contained two unaccompanied 
suites, No. 1, in G major, and No. 6, 
in D major, and the Sonata No. 3 in 
G minor for cello and piano. 





Maurice Eisenberg Alexander Brailowsky 


Mr. Eisenberg had obviously given 
considerable time and attention to 
these works, but his performances of 
them did not indicate that he was 
willing to subordinate his apparent 
desire for virtuosity to the business 
of revealing the content of the music 
without distortion. Certain details of 
his performances were commendable 
—his realization of ornaments, and 
his phrasings in the sarabandes of the 
two suites. The cellist might have 
seemed a better technician had he 
elected to play the faster movement 
of the works more leisurely and more 
steadily. Agi Jambor, the pianist in 
the sonata, played her part with dis- 
tinction. 


—A. H. 


Betty Jean Hagen, Violinist 
Town Hall. Nov, 15, 3:00 (Debut) 


A sound musical approach charac- 
terized Betty Jean Hagen’s playing 
in her first New York recital, which 
was sponsored by the Walter W. 
Naumburg Foundation. The young 
Canadian violinist presented two 
major works—Hindemith’s Sonata in 
C, and the unaccompanied Bach Par- 
tita in D minor (complete with cha- 
conne)—as well as pieces by Arensky, 
Stravinsky-Dushkin; Prokofieff, Ko- 
daly, and Ravel. 

Miss Hagen demonstrated a highly 
respectable technique, if not the big- 
ness of tone that such a work as the 
Bach Chaconne requires. But, al- 
though her playing was rather small- 
scale, it showed a good sense of color 
and detail. It was also playing of 
excellent intonation, and the violinist 
performed the capricious, running fig- 
urations of the scherzo movement 
from Prokofieff’s Concerto in D with 
admirable accuracy. This was perhaps 
her most consistently impressive per- 
formance of the afternoon, but there 
were pleasing elements in all her per- 
formances, such as_ the sensitive 
phrasing of the Stravinsky-Dushkin 
3erceuse, and the clear projection of 
the contrapuntal lines of the Fugue 
of the Hindemith sonata. Boris Rou- 
bakine was the excellent accompanist. 


—A. B. 


George Copeland, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 15 


George Copeland’s program began 
with the same delightful Rameau suite 
he played in his New York recital 
last spring. It continued with Moz- 
art’s C minor Fantasy, K. 475, and 
three pieces by Chopin and six by De- 
bussy, and ended with assorted com- 
positions by Mompou, Albéniz, and 
Lecuona. With the exception of the 
Mozart work, none was elaborate in 


structure or weighty in material. The 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Lyman Wiltse 
Conducts Tampa Symphony 


TAMPA, FLA.—The opening concert 
of the Tampa Symphony’s fourth 
Season was given in the Municipal 
Auditorium on Nov. 1. Under the di- 
rection of Lyman Wiltse the orches- 
tra played the Overture to Mozart's 
The Magic Flute, Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, and works of Liadoff, 
Mendelssohn, and Johann Strauss. 
Frances Yeend was the soprano so- 
loist. Four more subscription con- 
certs have been scheduled for the sea- 
son. The soloists will include Thomas 
L. Thomas, baritone; Mario Brag- 





giotti, pianist; Melvin Ritter, concert- 
master of the orchestra; and winners 
of a young artists competition. Con- 
certs for children and for high-school 
students have also been planned. 


MCA Artists 
Signs Theodore Lettvin 


The concert division of MCA 
Artists, Ltd., has taken under its man- 
agement the young American pianist 
Theodore Lettvin. A Naumburg 
Award winner, he has already been 
announced to appear with the Chicago 
Symphony next summer at Ravinia 


Park. 





Obituaries 


OCTAVIO PINTO 


Sao Pauto, Brazit.—Octavio Pin- 
to, 59, Brazilian composer and archi- 
tect, died here on Oct. 31 following a 
heart attack. 

Born on Nov. 3, 1890, he studied 
piano with Schiaffarelli and with Isa- 
dore Philipp. At 
the same time 
he was trained 
as an architect 
and engineer. 
He abandoned 
his early con- 

cert career as a 
pianist when he 
married Guio- 
mar Novaes, but 
he continued to 
compose music. 
His best known 
work, a Chil- 
dren’s Suite, has 
been frequently 
played in recital by his wife and i 
transcription by symphony aalintae. 
His compositions have been published 
in this country by G. Schirmer, Inc. 

He was weil known in Brazil for 
the many buildings he had designed 
and built. 

Zesides his wife, he 
children, Ana Maria and 
Octavio. 





Octavio Pinto 


leaves two 
Luiz- 


THOMAS WOOD 


Bures, ENGLAND.—Thomas Wood, 
57, English composer and author, died 
at his home here on Nov. 19. 

Born in Chorley, Lancashire, the 
son of a master mariner, he spent 
much of his childhood at sea, and in 
later years traveled extensively in 
Australasia, Ceylon and the East, and 
Arctic Canada. 

He attended Exeter College, at Ox- 
ford, and the Royal College of Music. 

Jetween 1919 and 1934 he taught at 
various schools, including Exeter. 

He served as a member of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, the BBC 
central music advisory committee, 
and the Arts Council executive com- 
mittee. 

He composed several 
chorus and orchestra, among them 
Forty Singing Seamen, Master Mari- 
ners, and Merchantmen. He also 
wrote works for orchestra and for 
piano, organ, and other instruments. 

The list of his published books in- 
cludes Music and Boyhood; The Ox- 
ford Song Book, Volume II; Cob- 
bers; and True Thomas, an auto- 
biography. 

In 1924 he married St. 
Mahala Eustace Smith. 


/ FRANCESCO CILEA 

VARAzZzE, ITALy.—Francesco Ciléa, 
84, Italian composer, died at his home 
here on Nov. 20. 

He was born in Palmi, Calabria, 
and studied at the Naples Conserva- 
tory, where he wrote his first opera, 
Gina, in 1889. This earned him a 
commission to compose a second, La 
Tilda, which was given in Florence in 
1892 

The first of his two best-known 
works, L’Arlesiana, was first per- 
formed at the Teatro Lirico in Milan 
in 1896. Four years later the second, 
Adriana Lecouvreur, was given at the 


works for 


Osyth 


During the 1907-08 
Lecouvreur was 
staged by the Metropolitan Opera. 
Another opera, Gloria, was given at 
La Scala in Milan in 1907. 

The composer taught at conserva- 
tories in Florence, Palermo, and 
Naples. He was a member of the 
Royal Accademia Musicale, at Flor- 
ence, and an Officer of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy. 


’ GIUSEPPE BORGATTI 


Reno, Itary.—Giuseppe Borgatti, 
79, Italian tenor, died here on Oct. 
18. He was best known for his per- 
formances of Wagnerian roles at La 
Scala in Milan. He was singing at 
Bayreuth when he was discovered by 
Arturo Toscanini and Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza and brought to La Scala. He 
relearned the Wagnerian parts in 
Italian and was the first to sing 
several of them in Italy, including 
Siegfried, Tristan, and Loge in Das 
Rhinegold. During a performance of 
Tristan und Isolde twenty years ago 
he lost his eyesight, and he had to re- 
tire from the stage. His reputation 
also extended to roles in the Italian 
repertoire. 


same theatre. 
season Adriana 


RALPH HILL 


Lonvon.—Ralph Hill, 51, music cri- 
tic and editor, died here on Oct. 19. 
He had been music editor of the BBC 
Radio Times, and for the past two 
years had been music critic of the 
London Sunday Express. He had 
written two studies of Brahms, and 
was co-editor of Music of Our Time, 
which was published in 1945. 


v HORACE STEVENS 


AUSTRALIA. Horace 
Stevens, 75, bass-baritone, ‘Ged here 
on Nov. 18. He appeared extensively 
both in Britain and the United States 
in Wagnerian operatic roles and in 
music festivals. He made his Ameri- 
can debut in Cincinnati, in the 1927 
May Music Festival. 
WILLIAM M. YOUNG, JR. 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y.—William M. 
Young, Jr., 47, program preparation 
supervisor and musical advisor for the 
National Broadcasting Company, died 
at his home here on Nov. 11. After 
receiving a degree from Vanderbilt 
University, he did graduate work in 
music at the Bush Conservatory of 
Music, in Chicago. He joined NBC 
in 1930. 


MELBOURNE, 


FANNY BECKER 


Fanny Lugrin Becker, 78, wife of 
Gustave Louis Becker, composer and 
piano teacher, died at her New York 
home on-Nov. 11. Her husband, a 
daughter, and two sons survive. 


MARY L. QUIN 


Mary L. Quin, pianist and teachier, 
died at her New York home on Oct. 
11. She studied piano in Boston and 
New York and with Theodore Les- 
chetizky in Vienna. She me taught 
at Miss Porter’s School in Farming- 
ton, Conn., and later wold head of 
the piano department of the Yorkville 
Music School. From 1924 to 1945 she 
taught at the Juilliard School of 
Music. She had appeared in concert 
with chamber-music ensembles. 
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company has captured the humor of 
Nijinska’s choreography in this piece 
and looked really handsome. Out- 
stand was Marjorie Tallchief, whose 
girl in blue was a dream of loveliness 
both in movement and appearance. 
The other ballets of the afternoon 
were Les Sylphides, and the Nut- 
cracker pas de deux, in which Rosella 
Hightower and André Eglevsky 
appeared. 

—Rosert SABIN 


Salome, Nov. 75 


The novelty of this program by the 
Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet was 
Rosella Hightower’s initial choreo- 
graphic effort—Salome, a version of 
the Dance of the Seven Veils from 
Strauss’s opera. It had almost noth- 
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ing to recommend it except the atmos- 
pheric moon on Celia Hubbard’s back- 
drop. The rest of her set was a 
spidery hodge-podge, with scrims that 
lit. up to reveal a bas-relief-like sil- 
houette of Herod and a_ swollen, 
greenish-white head of John the Bap- 
tist. 

The movement, brilliantly accom- 
plished by Miss Hightower, had ele- 
ments of ballet, orgiastic writhing, 
and elementary “interpretative danc- 
ing”—all rendered pointless because 
the dancer had discarded the last veil 
almost before the dance began. What 
remained of Jean Robier’s costume 
was a flesh-colored union suit with a 
beaded harness. The music has been 
as well played, for similar carryings- 
on, by various traveling vaudeville 
orchestras. 

The evening began with a miserable 
performance of Les Biches, in which 
only Marjorie Tallchief danced well, 
and ended with The Enchanted Mill, 
of which Serge Golovine made a bril- 
liant tour de force. The other item 
was the Black Swan pas de deux, 


with Miss Hightower and André 
Egievsky. Gustave Cloez conducted. 
—J. H., Jr. 


Sujata and Asoka 
Ziegfeld Theatre, Nov. 5 


This was the third downtown ap- 
pearance of Sujata and Asoka, al- 
though they have participated in nu- 
merous programs in outlying New 
York auditoriums since their Ameri- 
can debut a year and a half ago. 
Their unwillingness to allow their 
repertoire to stagnate was attested by 
the fact that most of the dances of 
India and Tibet presented this time 
were new. The color of their cos- 
tumes, the assurance of their move- 
ment, and the smoothness of their 
presentation all made for a pleasant 
evening in the theatre. 

In addition to being a_ beautiful 
woman, Sujata is a _ lovely, lithe 
dancer, and Asoka provides her with 
a competent masculine foil. Both had 
purified their styles somewhat, and 
their miming had less of the Euro- 
pean, perhaps Wigmanesque, quality 
it once did. They were at their best 
in folk dances, where supple move- 
ment and delicate humor could come 
to the fore, and in occasional dances, 
where technical skill was pponenenes 
and no great range or depth of the- 
atrical projection were called for. 
One of the best of the new pieces 
was. Sujata’s Rajput Swords, in 
which the curved blades were used 
to create constantly shifting visual 
patterns. The most ambitious of the 
novelties was The Oracle, a Tibetan 
mystery play, mainly remarkable for 
its gorgeous succession of masks. 

The music had been arranged for 


Western instruments without spoiling 
its essential quality, and it was gen- 
generally well played. What were de- 
scribed in the program as “poems on 
the dances” by Giuliana Taberna were 
read over the theatre’s amplification 
system by a _ traveloguistic female 
voice. 


Choreographers’ Workshop 
92nd Street YMHA, Nov. 4 


The major portion of this program 


was devoted to Lola Mae Jones’s 
Lowbrow, Middlebrow, Highbrow, a 
choreographing of Russel Lynes’s 


article in Harper's Magazine on the 
current social shift from distinctions 
of class to distinctions of intellectual 
pretension. It was first given as the 
choreographer’s senior thesis at Vas- 
sar College last spring. 

Miss Jones has done a talented job 
of transmitting her material into terms 
of movement, and has kept a clear 
formal view of her objective. The 
result is in the main intelligent and 
often witty in its eclecticism, but it 
has a good many dead spots. Bound 
by a rigid literary program, she has 
not hesitated to draw on previous so- 
lutions by older, professional choroeg- 
raphers for some of her problems. 
She has, however, kept things moving, 
and although the piece is quite long 
for its substance it seldom became 
boring. Lowbrow, Middlebrow, High- 
brow was good, clean fun. Miss 
Jones and Gene Bayliss took the lead- 
ing roles in a long cast. 

The program opened with Alec Ru- 
bin’s The Game, which has its literary 
basis in Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
Aria da Capo. First done at Ben- 
nington College last spring, it is re- 
plete with unattractive and obscure 
movements on the floor. As an un- 
announced addition, Felix and Judith 
Fiebich moved very attractively 
through Central European’ folk 
dances. 


Canadian Ballets 
Meet in Montreal 


MontTreEaL, P. Q.—The third Cana- 
dian Ballet Festival was held here 
during the week of Nov. 20. Com- 
panies from Halifax, Ottawa, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, and 
Montreal appeared at His Majesty’s 
Theatre as part of the event. 


Lehar Festival 
Planned in Bad Ischl 


3AD IscHL, AUSTRIA. \ festival 
devoted to the works of Franz Lehar 
has been planned for next summer in 
this former imperial watering place. 
The old Kurhaus is being remodeled 
as a theatre for the occasion. 





SEASON OPENS IN LINCOLN 
After the first program in the current season of the Lincoln, 
Civic Music Association, Winifred Heckman receives the congratulations 


of local officers: Ken Goodrich, president; Miss Heckman; Mrs. 
Dawson; John Powhattan, 


Dawson, first vice-president; Mr. 


Nebraska, 


Lyman 
accompanist 
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Don Carlo 
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in the first act—an assignment, let it 
be said immediately, that was han- 
dled with dignity and fine tonal sonor- 






































ity by Mr. Vichegonov. 
; MONG those in smaller roles 
; f : : < ’ 
A Bollinger sang delightfully 


he page Tebaldo, and her clear 
voice was more audible than Miss 
Rigal’s clouded tones in the big en- 
semble of the auto-da-fé scene. Paul 


Franke and Emery Darcy acquitted 
themselves well in briet passages. 
Tilda Morse, of the ballet, mimed ex- 
quisitely the grief of the Countess of 
Aremberg when Philip II, in anger 


because Elisabetta has been left un- 
accompanied, sends her away from 
the c t 

Audibly as well as vis ually the 
chorus was in shipshape concition. 
Its entrances were secure, its note- 


values were exact, and its tone was 
balanced and luminous. Even the 
mute extras in the auto-da-fé scene 
contributed strength rather than 


amusement. This year the manage- 
ment selected in advance of the sea- 
son 2 permanent group of super- 
numeraries, and for the first time in 


history had them attend two special 
rehearsals in addition to the dress 
rehearsal As a result, the extras 
became genuine members of the com- 


pany rather than casual stragglers 
brought in off the street 
If any general criticism could be 


leveled at the opening-night perform- 
ance, it is that it seemed a little over- 
careful at times. In repetitions, the 
principals will probably feel entitled 
spontaneity. In_ striving 


to greater 
I sacrificed 


for perfection of detail, they 
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some of the bravado Verdi's plain- 
speaking music needs in order to make 
its most telling effect. But what an 
unwonted criticism this is! When, i 

the memory of the oldest patron, Les 
there ever been reason to charge that 
a Metropolitan performance was over- 
rehearsed ? 


Don Carlo, Nov. 11, 2:00 


The curtain rose seven minutes late 
at the first repetition of Don Carlo, 
because of the introductory remarks 
in connection with the broadcast of 
the opera, and the length of the three 
intermissions kept it from ee 
until a minute and a half before the 
overtime deadline of six o'clock. The 
cast remained unchanged from _ the 
first performance, and the interpre- 
tations and vocalism were not mark- 
edly different. 

During the third intermission, loud- 
speakers enabled the audience in the 
auditorium to hear the salute to 
Armistice Day that was_ broadcast 
over the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany network. Participants were 
George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
board of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation; Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
secretary of foreign affairs of the 
Philippines; Ambassador Entezam of 
Iran; and Rudolf Bing, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan. Mr. Bing 
remarked that the only justification 
for his inclusion in this Armistice 
Day forum lay in the fact that the 
manager of an opera company is sup- 
posed to be a_ diplomat himself. 
“But,” he continued “the great music 
of Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, Puccini, 
and others provides an opera manager 
with superlatively harmonious tools- 
and even those don’t always function 
when needed.” He concluded, “We 
are deeply conscious of the responsi- 
bility that we have undertaken and of 
the possibilities it provides for the 
continued progress of the Metropoli- 
tan Oper a! 

In the earlier intermissions, Opera 
News on the Air and Opera Quiz 
were resumed for the season, with 
Boris Goldovsky in charge of the 
former and the regular panel of ex 
perts present for the latter. Mil- 
ton Cross continued to serve as be- 
tween-acts narrator. This is_ the 
twentieth season of Saturday after- 
noon Metropolitan broadcasts, and the 
eleventh under the sponsorship of the 
Texas Company. 


QO. E. 


~ 


Don Carlo, Nov. 14 


Blanche Thebom made her first ap- 
pearance in the role of the Princess 
of Eboli at the Metropolitan Opera’s 
third performance of its revival of 
Verdi’s Don Carlo on Nov. 14, re- 
placing Fedora Barbieri. The rest of 
the cast remained unchanged. Miss 
Thebom made a stunning stage figure, 
and she realized the melodramatic as- 
pects of the role with genuine in- 
tensity of feeling. Only once, when 
she chucked one of the ladies of the 
court under the chin during the pas- 
sage of recitative that precedes the 
Veil Song, did she transgress the 
bounds of good taste. Otherwise she 
was not only the great lady but a 
woman ravaged by passion and jeal- 
ous hatred. Both in the scene in the 
queen’s garden, and even more not- 
ably in her great scene culminating 
in the aria, O don fatale, Miss The- 
bom never relinquished her hold on 
the character. Even in passages of en- 
semble her Eboli was a vivid reality 
without obtruding upon the other 
artists. Her vocal production, alas, 
was not on the same level. Although 
she sang the Veil Song with exactly 
the right touch of playful virtuosity, 
her voice did not sound supple and 
brilliant in it; and her top tones were 
sometimes thin and forced in quality 
while the lower ones had a hollow, 
pushed-down effect. Miss Thebom 
has a superb natural voice that rang 
out in some passages with thrilling 
power. But she did not seem able to 
be sure how it was going to sound. 

The performance as a whole was 
splendid. Mr. Stiedry seemed as ex- 





Blanche Thebom as Princess Eboli 


cited about the music as if he had 
just discovered it, and his orchestra 
and singers gave of their best. Don 
Carlo grows upon one with familiar- 
ity; it is full of genius for all its 
veak passages. 


Don Carlo, Nov. 16 


The fourth presentation of _ the 
Metropolitan’s magnificent revival of 
Don Carlo, on Nov. 16, preserved the 
original cast intact except for one 
change. Hans Hotter, replacing 
zeneaes Hines in the focal role of 
the Grand Inquisitor gave a magnifi- 
cent impersonation of that grim old 
heretic-burner—secure in his sence of 
power, implacable in his_ fanaticism, 
and terrible in his wrath. His makeup 
and bearing were ideal, and his de- 
livery pointed and intense. In_ his 
great scene with Phillip, the king’s 
powerlessness before the church was 
fully explamed. However, Mr. Hot- 
ter’s voice gave out before the end. 

Of the eth ir members of the cast, 
Delia Rigal’s was by far the finest 
achievement. She was as complete 
and moving an actress and singer as 
before, and there was scarcely a 
flicker of the tremolo that had de- 
tracted from her earlier perform- 
ances. 


p. Ths, Fe. 


Hurst Appointed 
York Symphony Conductor 
York, PENNA.—George Hurst has 
been appointed conductor of the York 
Symphony for the 1950-51 season. He 
was formerly assistant conductor of 
the Toronto Royal Conservatory Sym- 
phony, and he is assistant conductor 
and lecturer at the Peabody Institute. 


Orchestra Manager 
Appears in Concert 


Fort Wayne. — Roger Hall, busi- 
ness manager of the Fort Wayne 


Philharmonic, was the narrator in a 
performance of Prokofieff’s Peter and 
the Wolf included in the orchestra’s 
first young people’s concert of the 
season, on Nov. 4. Igor 
conducted. 


Buketoff 


Caston Conducts 
Denver Symphony 
As Season Begins 


Denver.—On Oct. 17 Saul Caston 
conducted the Denver Symphony in 
its first appearance of the season. A 
capacity audience greeted the orchies- 
tra and its director with marked en- 
thusiasm. Among the comparatively 
few new players were Marjorie E‘sen- 
berg, principal second violinist, and 
Fred C. Hoeppner, principal cellist. 
This continuing personnel gave the 
opening concert a finesse and _ tonal 
perfection that has not been possible 
in former years when the turnover 
in membership was large. 

The program opened with Bee- 
thoven’s Third Leonore Overture and 
Brahms’s Third Symphony. The or- 
chestra responded admirably to Mr, 
Caston’s devoted and dynamic read- 
ings. Copland’s Appalachian Spring 
was given its first local performance, 
in keeping with the conductor’s policy 
of including a new work in each pro- 
gram. A stirring presentation of a 
suite from Strauss’s Der Rosenkava- 
lier was the final work. 

On Oct. 24 Leonard Warren ap- 
peared as soloist with the orchestra 
for the first time. He was in mag- 
nificent voice and was required to sing 
four encores. The orchestra was heard 
in Haydn’s London Symphony, Wil- 
liam Schuman’s Prayer in Time of 
War, and the First Suite from Ra- 
vel’s Daphnis et Chloé. 

The Oct. 31 concert brought an op- 
portunity to hear Walter Eisenberg, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, as 
soloist. He played the Glazounoff 
Violin Concerto brilliantly, with a 
rich tone and excellent technique. The 
Overture to Reznicek’s Donna Diana, 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony, and 
Dello Joio’s Variations, Chaconne and 
Finale made up the rest of the pro- 
gram. 

Arthur M. Oberfelder’s concert 
series was opened with a recital by 
Patrice Munsel on Oct. 16. Ana 
Maria and her Spanish Ballet ap- 
peared in the series on Oct. 25 and 26. 

Joun C. KENDEL 


Springfield Symphony 

Inaugurates Eighth Season 
SPRINGFIELD, On10o.—The Spring- 

field Symphony opened its eighth sea- 


son on Oct. 29, in Memorial Hall. Guy. 


Taylor, now in his third year as the 
orchestra’s conductor, included in the 
first program Giannini’s transcription 
of Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in D 


minor; Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony; three dance episodes from 
Copland’s Rodeo; and Tchaikovsky's 


Piano Concerto in B flat minor, in 
which Joseph Battista was the soloist. 
During the season the orchestra will 
play three more subscription concerts 
and two pairs of youth concerts. It 
will join the Springfield Civic Chorus, 
directed by Mr. Taylor, in a perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah, on Dec. 17. 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Gina Bachauer, Greek Pianist, signs a 
contract with Marks Levine, president 
of NCAC. In the midst of an extensive 
tour of Europe, the pianist will come 
back to America for a January recital. 
She made her debut here in October. 


Music Publishers 
Install New Officers 


New officers of the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Association of the United 
States were installed at a members’ 
meeting on Nov. 16 in New York. 
Arthur A. Hauser, of G. Ricordi & 
Company, succeeded Nelson M. Jan- 
sky, of C. C. Birchard & Company, 
as president for the 1950-51 season. 
Mr. ee! became vice-president. 
Donald H. Gray, of the H. W. Gray 
Company, secretary; Willard Sniffin, 
of Harold Flammer, Inc., treasurer; 
and Amy W. Klingmann, administra- 
tive secretary, were reappointed to 
their positions. 


les & Ob 
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ALMA TRIO 


Progroms of finest music 


of trios and sonatas 


The ORIGINAL 


DON COSSACK CHORUS 
AND DANCERS 


Serge dent. Director 


| KROLL QUARTET 
| William Kroll, Violin 
Louis Graeler, Violin 
Nathan Gordon, Viola 
Avron Twerdowsky, ‘Cello 


SUJATA & 
ASOKA 


Sensational Dancers 
of India and Tibet 





























December 1, 1950 


Opera Television 


(Continued from page 6) 

da-fé scene suffered similar diffusion. 
Color values were, of course, lost en- 
tirely, so that the bare bones of the 
production had to suffice. It was a 
tribute to the architectural excellence 
of the settings, to the cleverness of 
direction, and to the individual abili- 
ties of several singers that the per- 
formance came through. 


HE intermission activities showed 

little improvement over other 
years, with one exception. Margaret 
Webster proved herself to be a first- 
class mistress of ceremonies in addi- 
tion to a splendid stage director. 
When the microphone was put into 
her hands for a tour behind the 
scenes, the proceedings perked up. 
Her charm, wit and poise dominated 
the screen. She was never at a 
for the right word, the sparkling 
phrase, and she spoke French with 
Delia Rigal and a mixture of French 
and Italian with Fedora Barbieri with 
equal aplomb. Greeting Jacob Buch- 
ter, the chief electrician, she igs 
him if, he were ready to provide 
good fire for us at the end of Act 
II” (to burn the heretics properly) ; 
told the audience that “Eddie (Ed- 
ward Hauch, master mechanic) could 
build anything for you at a moment’s 
notice” ; commented amusingly on the 
operatic facts that basses: are almost 
always fathers, never sons, and that 
this was one opera where the baritone 
died instead of the tenor. In a seri- 
ous vein, she described how she had 
turned from the stage to opera, and 
found that it required more “home 
work” than she had ever had to do 
before—she had persuaded Fritz 
Stiedry to play the entire score for 
her on the piano, recorded it on tape, 
and studied the music hour after 
hour. 

Earlier in the intermission, John 
Daly, commentator, had introduced 
Mr. Bing, who modestly shied away 
from the camera and appeared, in the 
bad lighting, to be thinner and more 
gaunt than ever, an appearance belied 
by the known facts of his sturdy 
healtii and by his fresh complexion. 
He had very little to say, and was 
content to introduce his associates in 
the management, and to pass the 
microphone to Miss Webster 


loss 


second-act intermission 


THE was 

devoted to Sherry’s Lounge, where 
one corner was roped off to accom- 
odate the cameras, lights, and the 
parade of notables. Interviews were 


entrusted to radio and television per- 
sonalities, Jinx Falkenburg and Tex 
MeCrary, who put a number of cele- 
brities through their paces. These in- 
cluded Ambassador Warren Austin 
and General Carlos P. Romulo, Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs of the P hilip- 
pines; Thomas J. Watson, member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association 
board of directors; Igor Cassini, so- 
ciety columnist; Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, founder and president emeritus 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild; 
Katharine Cornell and Faye Emerson, 
of the legitimate stage; and four sing- 
ers—Dorothy Kirsten, Risé Stevens, 
Gladys Swarthout, and Lawrence Tib- 
bett. 

Three short intermissions before the 
end of the opera were occupied by 


sessions of the Opera Quiz, with 
Deems Taylor as quiz-master, and 
members of the regular panel alter- 
nating—Mary Ellis Peltz, Robert 
Bagar, Sigmund Spaeth, George 
Marek, and Walter Ducloux. Milton 


Cross officiated as before in the role 
of commentator, and officials of the 
American Broadcasting Company and 
the Texas Company gave the venture 
their blessing in a short introductory 
telecast from the 39th Street lobby. 
When the curtain fell on the screen, 
as well as in the storied auditorium, 
the 125 individuals involved in the 
tremendous undertaking could well 
sigh with relief. 

The biggest hurdle 


was over for 


these and other hundreds of workers 
and administrators. For Rudolph Bing, 
cynosure of speculation, comment, and 
congratulation—the real hero of the 
evening—it meant meeting the chal- 
lenge of New York with supreme 
confidence and ability. He had been 
tested—and had delivered. 


Opera Auditions Open 
Series on ABC Network 


The Metropolitan Opera 
of the Air, 


Auditions 


postponed from Noy. 7, 


opened its twelfth series of broad- 
casts on Novy. 14, over an ABC net- 
work, at 8 p. m. Subsequent broad- 


casts will be heard a half-hour later. 
The first program had Milton Cross 
as commentator, with Rudolf Bing, 


general manager of the Metropolitan, 
as “guest host.” Mr. Bing expressed 
his satisfaction at the revival of the 
program, in order to “find the out- 


standing voices of which this coun- 
try is so full.” He explained that re- 
wards would take the form of 


scholarships under the Metropolitan’s 
guidance, rather than the outright 
contracts that were formerly given to 
winners, and announced that for the 
first time regional committees would 
be set up for discovering talent, with 
the following stations handling re- 
quests for auditions: WGST in At- 
lanta; WDSU in New Orleans; 
WSAIT in Cincinnati; WENR in Chi- 
cago; WXYZ in Detroit; WARC in 
Rochester; and WJW in Cleveland. 
This plan will be expanded to reach 
the West Coast in the near future. 
Two singers were heard on the 
program Joan Francis, soprano, 
from Chicago, who made her oper- 
atic debut three davs later with the 
Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera; and 
Russell Scarfeo, baritone, who has 
sung this season with the New York 


City Opera. Fausto Cleva conducted 
the orchestra in the first of two en- 
gagements. 

Lawrence Tibbett was guest host 
on the Nov. 21 program. The series 


will run for twenty broadcasts. 


—Q. E 


Perlea To Lead 
Symphony on NBC 

Jonel Perlea, formerly conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera, was engaged 
for two broadcasts with the NBC 
Symphony, on Nov. 20 and 27, mark- 
ing his first orchestral appearances in 
this country. His first program in- 
cluded the Overture to Weber’s Der 
Freischutz, Smetana’s The Moldau, 
and Beethoven’s Second Symphony 
His second program will consist of 
Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody No. 2 


in D, Hugo Wolf's Italian Serenade 
Ravel's A lborado del Graci 10SO, and 
Wagner's Prelude to Parsifal, and 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from 


GOotterdammerung. 

Erich Leinsdorf conducted on Nov 
13, succeeding Fritz Reiner, who was 
in charge for two weeks. 

Guido Cantelli, Italian 
comes back to the NBC assignment 
for the eight weeks beginning Dec 
4. It is hoped that at the end of this 
period Arturo Toscanini will return 
to the post he relinquished at the be- 
ginning of the season because of a 
knee injury. Mr. Toscanini is at pres- 
ent spending most of his time under 
a doctor’s care in Philadelphia, but 
NBC states that he has assured of 
ficials that he will return if his con 
dition is improved 

\ new sponsorship plan, in which 
the eager broadcasts are included, 
is NBC’s “Operation Tandem,” where- 
by five “half- hour evening programs 
give the same advertisers time for 
short announcements. These sponsors 
are the RCA Victor Division of the 
Radio Corporation of America, and 
the Whitehall Pharmacal Company. 
The first half of the symphony broad- 


conductor, 


casts comes under this plan, Mondays 
at 10 to 10:30 p.m. The last half, to 
11 p.m., is unsponsored. 

—Q. E. 
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HELENALEXANDER 


"A beautiful clear soprano.” 
Oslo Morganblatt 


EUGENE CONLEY 


“One of the greatest tenors 
we have ever heard.” 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists.” 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 





SAMSON FRANCOIS 
“Fantastic virtuoso pianist." 


JOSEPH FUCHS 


"Perfect violin playing." 
Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune | 


CECILIA HANSEN | 


"Rare stylistic distinction, 
poised mastery of the violin.” 








N. Y. Herald Tribune 


marjore LAWRENCE 


"World's greatest dramatic 


|soprano.” Sir Thomas Beecham 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


"Greatest living woman 
| pianist.” Denver Post, 1949 


| AUBREY PANKEY 


Baritone 
"A master of song.’ 
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EUNICE PODIS 


\"She is a player whose concep 
tions have extraordinary breadth 
of style; conceptions which need 
inot fear comparison with those 
\of some of our finest male 
‘Pianists." N. Y. Herald Tribune 


FRANK SHERIDAN | 


"Technical brilliance and musi-| 
cianship that has few equals | 
today.” 


| 


Virgil Themeen, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune} 


YI-KWE!I SZE 


Sensational Chinese Bass-Baritone | 
"A highly accomplished, gifted | 
artist." N. Y. Herald Tribune, 1949 | 


FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 


World's Foremost Tenor 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





New Editions 
Of Old Choral Works 

To scotch forever the notion, 
founded in ignorance, that Henry 
Purcell was the only musical genius 
of the English baroque period, Hin- 
vichsen Edition (distributed by C. 
Peters) has published three leeniie 
taking choral compositions—two secu- 
lar and one religious—by John Blow, 
who has heretofore been primarily 
known as the composer of the charm- 
ingly decorative masque Venus and 
Adonis. All three are works of tre- 
mendous stature. As a craftsman, 
Blow need not bow to Purcell; and 
his stylistic scope—ranging at one 
extreme from the plaintive dissonant 
chromaticism of a middle-baroque 
motet style that still bears traces ot 
sixteenth-century usage to up-to-date 
tonal counterpoint of pre-Handelian 
cast at the other—is in no way 
smaller or less assured in the handling 
than Purcell’s. 

Begin the Song, subtitled Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, 1684, gives a mar- 
vellously rich account of Blow’s more 
advanced style. The overture, better 
rounded out in form and_ substance 
than most of Purcell’s, is French i 
styles, 4 la Lully. The eight num- 
bers, solos and choruses, are rich in 
expression and varied in substance, 
and meet Purcell on his own terms 
with skillful and melodious structures 
employing ground-bass figures, canonic 
writing, and animated dance patterns. 
Begin the Song is a true masterpiece, 
and should be known widely. 

No less remarkable, although 
limited to a single movement, is Sal- 
vator Mundi, a five-part liturgical 
piece with organ continuo employing 
a dissonant polyphony, largely devoid 
of florid figurations, that stems pri- 
marily from the penitential style of 
Antonio Lotti. Awake! Awake! My 
Lyre exploits more extrovertedly and 
within a shorter span the forward- 
looking style of Begin the Song. 

A British companion piece to the 
Blow works, also issued by Hinrich- 
sen, is a motet for solos, choir, and 
organ, Libera Me, the only known 
example of church music by Thomas 
Arne. A fascinating if stylistically 
uncertain composition, the motet 
(listed in the British Museum as A 
Dirge) presents its own clear profile 
without masking its resemblances to 
so eclectic a list of composers as 
Purcell and Blow, Handel, and 
Michael Haydn. 

The current set of Hinrichsen 
choral releases also includes Ponder 
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My Words, O Lord (Verba mea auri- 
bus), a four-part (SATB) motet from 
Heinrich Schiitz’s Cantiones Sacrae. 
After perusing the less-familiar Eng- 
lish compositions, one has a feeling 
of coming back home at the sight of 
this infinitely assured, supremely elo- 
quent example of the polyphony of 
one of the great masters of history. 
It is capably, though a little fussily, 
edited by W. K. Stanton, Anthony 
Lewis transcribed and edited the Arne 
motet, and H. Watkins Shaw edited 
the Blow pieces. 

From Carl Fischer come five choral 
pieces of varying origins. Victoria’s 
Caligaverunt oculi mei, while not the 
most familiar of the Spanish mas- 
ter’s motets, is one of his finest, and 
adds to the credibility of the argu- 
ment of scholars who would place 
Victoria’s name above that of Pales- 
trina. The motet, like the other four 
works mentioned here, is edited by 
Peter J. Wilhousky. Another six- 
teenth-century item is the much-sung 
Adoramus Te, Christe, which Mr. 
Wilhousky continues to attribute to 
Palestrina, though I thought its au- 
thorship by Ingegneri had heen estab- 
lished. Victoria's Ave Maria, the 
last page of which contains some of 
its composer’s most poignant melis- 
matic writing, is also included in the 
new list. From sources less remote 
in time come Alexis von Lyov’s the- 
atrical stunt-piece Hospodi Pomilui, 
and Mr. Wilhousky’s own arrange- 
ment of the Negro song Ain’t It a 
Shame ? 

The Oxford University Press has 
dug into the generous heap of an- 
thems by Samuel Sebastian Wesley, a 
leading British exponent of that form 
in the nineteenth century, and has 
commissioned W. J. Comley to make 
an SSA-and-organ arrangement of 
the seemly and dignified Blessed Be 
the God and Father. The most in- 
teresting passage belongs not to the 
chorus as a whole but to the con- 
tralto section, which sings a strikingly 
original unison recitative before the 
conventional final choral affirmation 
sets in. The current Oxford list also 
includes Henry Havergal’s setting of 
the Te Deum, a modern piece without 
unique lineaments. 

—C. S. 
Longer Choral Works 


Kanitz, Ernest: Choral Suite With- 
out Words, for women’s voices 
and piano. (Birchard). This is 
probably fun to sing, since it is 
well calculated to stimulate rela- 
tively inexperienced singers to clear 
articulation, but its musical ideas 
could hardly be frothier. 


SHEPHERD, ARTHUR: Psalm XLII 
(SSAATTBB, organ). (Birchard). 
Arthur Shepherd is one of our few 
musical conservatives who has not 
become sterile. The material of his 
setting of the 42nd Psalm is per- 
sonal and ingratiating, and the 
choral writing is always skillful. 
Harmonically, Mr. Shepherd tends 
to spend too much time and energy 
preparing cadences, and rhythmi- 
cally his commitment to regular 
scansion and phraseology often 
makes the music stop and start. Too 
much of the time the organ accom- 
paniment is hardly more than filler, 
designed to keep the choir on pitch. 
But despite these secondary faults, 
the piece is very much alive, and 
straightforward and unbombastic in 
the presentation of its sentiments. 

—C. 


Secular Choral Music Listed 


Bryan, CHARLES F., arranger: Ol’ Joe 
Clark (American folk song) (TBB, 
piano). (Birchard). 

Curisty, VAN A.: East and West 
(SSAATTBB, soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass solos, ad lib., a cappella). 
(Carl Fischer). 


Davipson, H. P.: Pardon for Puns 


(A Ruthless Ride; Hot Tamale; 
Romeo and Juliet; Ashes to Ashes) 
(TTBB, a cappella). (Carl Fisch- 
er). 

Davis, KATHERINE K., arranger : Goin’ 
to Boston (Kentucky folk song) 
(SAB, piano) ; Groundhog (Ameri- 
can folk song) (SAB, alto solo, 
piano). (Birchard). 

FuLTON, JACK (arr. by Kenneth Wal- 
ton): Be the Good Lord Willing 
SATB or TTBB, piano), (Leeds. ) 

GARROWAY, WILL: Melody for Lute 
and Ocarina (nonsense song) (SSA, 
piano ad lib.). (Carl Fischer). 

GRAHAM, STEVE (Arr. by Kenneth 
Walton): Dear Old Donegal 
(SATB or TTBB, piano). (Leeds). 

Hunt, Percy Fenton: The Builders 


(TTBB, a cappella). (Birchard). 
Hype, Hersert E.: Hunter’s Moon 
(TTBB, piano). (Birchard). 


LARSON, EARL RoLanp: 
(SSA, piano). (Birchard). 

Liszt, Franz (arr. by Bruno Rie- 
bold); Preludes to Eternity (Les 
Préludes) (SSA or SATB, so- 
prano solo, orchestra, band, or pi- 
ano). (Birchard). 

MALiE, ToMMy, and JIMMy STIEGER 
(arr. by Kenneth W alton): Stars 
are the Windows of Heaven 
(SATB, TTBB, or SSA, soprano 
or mee solo, piano). (Pickwick). 

McKa GEORGE FREDERICK: Old 
Seooteatene (sea ballad) (TTBB, 
piano). (Birchard). 

MonteverpI, CLAupIo (arr. and ed. by 
Maurice Goldman) : Lamento d’Ari- 
anna (Oh, Leave Me _ Here) 
(SATTB, a cappella). Italian and 
English texts. (Birchard). 

PowWELL, LAURENCE, arranger: Sweet 
William (Arkansas folk song) 
(SATB, a cappella). (Birchard). 

RippELt, JAMES A., arranger: Hand 
Me Down My Walkin’ Cane 
(SSAATTBB, tenor solo, piano) ; 
Kingdom Comin’ (SSAATTBB, 
piano). (Carl Fischer). 

Rocers, Dick, and WILL OsBOoRNE 
(arr. by William Stickles): Dry 
Bones (SATB, piano). (Leeds). 

SPAETH, SIGMUND, arranger: Love of 
My Heart (fifteenth-century French 
song) (SATB or TTBB, a cap- 
pella). (Birchard). 

STRICKLAND, Lity: Is Not Spring 
Made for Lovers (SATB, piano). 
(Carl Fischer). 

WELLs, TILDEN: Chanticleer; Lady in 
Waiting (SSAA, piano). (Birch- 
ard). 


Poppies 


For Christmas and All Seasons 


Peter Mennin’s cantata The Christ- 
mas Story (Carl Fischer), for mixed 
chorus, soprano and tenor solos, and 
orchestra or piano, verifies the evi- 
dence already given by his choral 
symphony The Cycle that no present- 
day American composer has more 
fully mastered the craft of choral 
writing. Following in a general way 
the sequence of Christmas texts as 
they are found in the Biblical por- 
tions of Handel’s Messiah, Mennin’s 
25-minute cantata, commissioned by 
the Protestant Radio Commission, 
achieves a neo-Handelian breadth of 
utterance. This is not to say that 
the style is imitation Handel; the 
only echoes of Handelian procedure 
appear in various classical orthodoxies 
in the placing and massing of the 
voice parts and the exposition and 





a 
Ben Greenhaus 


Steven Kennedy goes over the score 
of John Duke's new cycle, The Blue Hen's 
Chickens, with the composer before 
singing its premiere in Town Hall 


delineation of polyphonic and fugal 
lines. The musical content, and some 
of the technical usages as well, im- 
plies both study of and admiration for 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, who is, 
after all, a good model, since no com- 
poser since Handel has surpassed him 
in the art of setting the English 
language to choral music. From the 
piano score it is impossible to guess 
much about the values of the or- 
chestral part, but The Cycle has al- 
ready given Mennin a clean bill of 
health in the matter of combining 
orchestral textures with vocal ones. 
The only reservations evoked by The 
Christmas Story concern its prosody, 
which sometimes seems clumsy with- 
out any warrant in the exigencies of 
the musical ideas, and its musical 
ideas themselves, which, while reput- 
able, are hardly the most original on 
earth. All things considered, The 
Christmas Story is a distinguished 
piece of work. Orchestras and choral 
societies would do well to consider it 
for their 1951 holiday schedule. 

Leo Smit’s Christmas Carol (Peer 
International, distributed by South- 
ern), for two-part women’s chorus a 
cappella is a tiny undertaking in com- 
parison to Mennin’s large-scale work. 
It is a simple and sincere canonic 
setting of the traditional text, I sing 
of a maiden that is matchless. With- 
out preciosity, Smit captures the fresh 
naiveté of the poetry. 

The Christmas season is also in- 
volved in two cyclical works dealing 
with the complete year. Combining 
some of his older settings with a 
good many new ones, Vaughan Wil- 
liams put together earlier this year— 
on commission from the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes— 
a cantata for women’s voices and or- 
chestra or piano entitled Folk Songs 
of the Four Seasons. FEighty-one 
pages, a prologue and fourteen songs, 
is perhaps too much of a muchness, 
even of Vaughan Williams’ percep- 
tive folk-song arrangements. Indi- 
vidually, however, the songs are all 
admirable, and certain settings—such 
as The Sheep Shearing, The Unquiet 
Grave, and In Bethlehem City—are 
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pianist SOLVEIG LUNDE plays on tour 


THE THREE MARIES by Heitor Villa-Lobos 
Alnitah .50 Alnilam .50 Mintika .50 
TOCCATA and CANZONE from Sonata in 

G Major by A. B. della Ciaia 
(Transcribed by Béla Barték) 
Toccata .75 Canzone .90 Primo Tempo .60 
Secondo Tempo .60 
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NEW MUSIC 


exquisitely conceived. As a Christ- 
mas sequence, the four songs relat- 
ing to that season, ending with a 
superb, triumphant presentation in 
unison and descant of the sturdy Sus- 
sex Mummers’ Carol, can be lifted 
efiectively from the context. 

Less tasteful is a potpurri of Haydn 
and Beethoven pieces brought together 
by J. Michael Diack under the title 
The Wonderful Year (Paterson, dis- 
tributed by Carl Fischer). For con- 
ventional SATB choir, with optional 
string accompaniment, the collection 
draws its materials from hither and 
yon—from string quartets, piano trios, 
a string quintet, a piece for wind in- 
struments, and the Pastoral Symphony 
—and forces seasonable words to fit 
choral derangements of the original 
instrumental scores. Two fragments 
from Haydn’s The Seasons are the 
only parts that were originally planned 
for choral singing. It would be easy 
to do without this aberrant item. 

—C. S. 


Christmas Choral Music Listed 


ApaM, ADOLPHE (arr. by Edward S. 
Breck): O Holy Night (Cantique 
de Noél) (SA or SSA, piano or 
organ). (Carl Fischer). 

3a1n, K. MArjorig, arranger inens 
version by Edward S. Breck) : 
Gathering Clouds (SSA or SAT 5 
piano or organ). (Carl Fischer). 

Breck, Epwarp S., arranger: Chris- 
mas in Song and Carol (seventeen 
familiar carols) (TTBB, optional 
piano or organ). (Carl Fischer). 

CANDLYN, T. FrepeRICK H., arranger: 
What Child Is This (Greensleeves) 





(SATB, piano or organ). (Carl 
Fischer). 
CLOKEY, JosePpH W.: The Word 


Made Flesh (A devotion, with 
music, on the Incarnation ; text com- 


piled by Harland E. Hogue and 
Mr. Clokey) (SATB, optional 
junior choir, baritone or mezzo- 


soprano and soprano and tenor solo- 
ists, organ and two readers). (J. 
Fischer ). 

i‘trst, Davin D.: O Blessed Night 
(SATB, a cappella). (Birchard). 

Gorvon, HuGH, arranger: Two-part 
Carols for Christmastide (Second 
Series) (SA, piano or organ). 
(Schmidt). 

Gounop, CHARLES (arr. by Edward 
S. Breck): Nazareth (SATB, op- 


tional junior choir, piano or organ). 
(Carl Fischer). 
Luvaas, Morten J.: Allelulia, Christ 
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HAROLD BAUER 
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Technique 1.50 
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New York 17: 3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 

Los Angeles 17: 700 West 7th Street 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Babin, Victor: Capriccio or York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Nov. 

Creston, Paul: Symphony No. 3 (Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Nov. 7) 

Diamond, David: Symphony No. 3 (Juil- 
liard Orchestra, Nov. 3) 

Dumler, Martin G.: Prelude and Fugue 
(National Orchestral Association, Nov. 6) 

Honegger, Arthur: Prelude, Fugue, and 
Postlude (Boston Symphony, Nov. 15) 

Nagel, Robert: Symphonic Essay (Little 
Orchestra Society, Nov. 13) 

Concertos 

Beethoven, Ludwig van: Konzertstiick, C 
major (Juan Manén, Nov. 4) 

Casella, Alfredo: Concerto for Piano, Vio- 
lin. Cello and Orchestra (Little Orches- 
tra Society, Nov. 13) 

Copland, Aaron: (Clarinet Concerto, NBC 
Symphony, Nov. 6) 

Manén, Juan: Concerto da Camera, for 
Violin and Orchestra (Juan Manén, Nov. 


) 

Schumann, Robert: Introduction and Allegro, 
D minor, for piano and orchestra (New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Nov. 13) 


Choral Works 


Delius, Frederick: Requiem (National Or- 
chestral Association, Nov. 6) 


Chamber Music 


Copland, Aaron: Piano Quartet (League of 
Composers, Nov. 5) 

Goeb, Robert: Two Divertimenti for Flutes; 
Suite for Woodwind Trio (Composer's 
Forum, Nov. 11) 

Lewis, Edward: String Quartet (Composer’s 
Forum, Nov. 11) 


Piano Works 


Farrand, Noel: Set of Five 
Weiser, Nov. 5) 

Flanagan, William: 
ser, Nov. 5) 

Goeb, Robert: 
Nov. 11) 

Harnell, Joseph: 
Nov. 12) 


(Bernhard 
Sonata (Bernhard Wei- 
Fantasy (Composer’s Forum, 


Passacaglia (Ray Lev, 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei: Etudes-Tableaux, Op. 
33, Nos. 3 and 5 (Bernhard Weiser, 
Nov. 5) 

Rudhyar, Dane: Dithyramb; 
Gift of Blood, Stars, and “Surging, from 
Moments; Tetragrams, Nos. 8 and 3, 
Primavera, and Rebirth (Dane Rudhyar 
Concert, Nov. 13) 

Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Guia Pratico (Album 
No. 11—1949) (Mieczylslaw Horszowski, 
Nov. 4) 

Yaron, Izhar: Kol Chalil; 
Lev, Nov. 12) 


Salutation, The 


Dance (Ray 


Two-Piano Works 


Rudhyar, Dane: The Way of Power (Dane 
Rudhyar Concert, Nov. 13) 


Violin Works 
Goeb, Robert: Variations (Composer’s Forum, 
Nov. 11) 
Lewis, Edward: Prelude and Toccata; Song 
for Muted Violin; Vocalise (Composer’s 
Forum, Nov. 11) 


Cello Works 


Martin, Frank: 
Nov. 6) 


Ballade (Henri Honegger, 


Songs 


Finzi, Gerald: When I Set Out for Lyon- 
nesse (John Langstaff, Nov. 13) 

Howells, Herbert: The Widow Bird (John 
Langstaff, Nov. 13) 

Milford, Robin: The Fiddler of Dooney 
(John Langstaff, Nov. 13) 

Pitot, Genevieve: My Love Is in a Light 
Attire (John Langstaff, Nov. 13) 

Strauss, Richard: Vier letzte Lieder: Frihl- 
ing, September, Beim Schlafengehen, and 
Im Abendrot (Helen Lightner, Nov. 5) 

Swanson, Howard: Still Life; Ghosts in 
Love (Helen Lightner, Nov. 5) 

Taylor, Jean: Sheep and Lambs (John Lang- 
staff, Nov. 13) 

Woodbridge, Marshall: Night Stuff (John 

Langstaff, Nov. 13) 


Operas 


Moore. Douglas: Puss in Boots (New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Young People’s 
Concert, Nov. 








Is Born (SSA, a cappella); Nor- 
wegian Cradle Song (arrangement) 
(SSA, piano). (Birchard). 

MaescH, LAvVAHN, arranger: Waking 
Time (SATB, a cappella). (Carl 
Fischer). 

RicHter, ApA: Merry Christmas, 
Mister Snowman (an operetta in 
one act, for children) (SA, piano). 
(Presser). 

SHaAw, Ruy, arranger: Awaken, Ye 
Shepherds (German carol) (SSAA, 
a cappella). (Birchard). 

SHUMAKER, Forest M.: 
God (SATB, 
(Carl Fischer). 

Wuitrorp, Homer: Saw You Never, 
in the Twilight? (SATB, a cap- 
pella). (J. Fischer). 


Glory to 
organ or piano). 


Composer's Corner 


While Heitor Villa-Lobos was re- 
cuperating from an operation in New 
York recently he composed his String 
Quartet No. 12. He also presented 
three new songs with orchestral ac- 
companiment to Jennie Tourel. One 
of them, called Bingo Bongo, uses a 
patter of Portuguese words to be sung 
at a virtuosic speed. 

Henri Barraud's Le Mystére des 
Saints Innocents, for baritone solo, 
four-part chorus and orchestra, will 
have its American premiere in Bos- 
ton on Dec. 1 and 2. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky will be guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, and the Chorus 
Pro Musica will sing the choral sec- 
tions. The text is taken from Charles 
Péguy’s poem, Prayer. Barraud wrote 
the work in memory of Jean Barraud, 
who was shot by the Nazis on Aug. 1, 
1944. 

The Fourth Piano Concerto by 
Darius Milhaud had its premiere re- 
cently in St. Louis, when Zadel Sko- 


lovsky played it with the St. Louis 
Symphony under Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. 


Abram Chasins’ Period Suite will 
have its European premiere next April 
when Sir John Barbirolli conducts it 
with the Hallé Orchestra of Man- 
chester. 

Marc Blitzstein has been commis- 
sioned by Robert L. Joseph and Alex- 
ander H. Cohen to write incidental 






music and songs for their production 
of Shakespeare’s King Lear. 

Flight for Heaven, a cycle of nine 
songs by Ned Rorem, was sung by 
Doda Conrad, who commissioned it, 
at a League of Composers concert in 
New York on Nov. 19. Rorem’s Six 
Irish Poems will be sung by Nell 
Tangeman in Berlin in December. His 
Second String Quartet will be played 
by the Pascal Quartet in Paris; and 
his First Symphony will be performed 
in Zurich in February. 

Howard Hanson's Pastorale for 
Oboe, Strings and Harp was played 
for the first time by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy in 
October. 

Rudolf Firkusny was _ performed 
Bohuslav Martinu's new Third Piano 
Concerto with the Boston and Dallas 
Symphonies and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, and plans to perform it in 
other cities. 

The After Dinner Opera Company, 
which specializes in producing mod- 
ern one-act operas in English, is seek- 
ing new manuscripts by American 
composers. It has already presented 
The Jumping Frog, by Lukas Foss; 
In A Garden, by Meyer Kupferberg; 
The Boor, by Mare Bucei; Fit for a 


and other 
works should be sent to 
After Dinner Opera Company, GPO 
Box 1118-R, New York 1, with re- 
turn postage. 

Elie Siegmeister recently finished 
his Second Symphony. The work is 
in four movements and lasts 27 min 
utes in performance 

Several new works by Joseph Wag- 
ner are to be published by Southern 
Music Company this fall, in¢luding 
his Theme and Variations, for flute 
clarinet, violin, and cello; Pastoral 
and Toccata, and Four Landscapes, 
for piano; and a satirical song, Be 
wildered Ballad. 

Rudolph Ganz's Laugliter Yet 
Love, subtitled Overture to an Un 
written Comedy, Will have its first per 
formance on Noy. 24 in Cincinnati, 
with Thor Johnson conducting the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 


King, by Martin Kalmanoff; 


Scores 


In his first concert as conductor of 
the Albuquerque Civic Symphony, 
Hans Lange will conduct Julia Smith's 
Folkways Symphony. 

Eldin Burton's Sonatina for Flute 
and Piano was played by John Wum 
mer and the composer at a New York 
State Federation of Music Clubs mu- 
sical program in New York on Oct 
15. 

The Fantasia Andaluza by Salva- 
dor Bacarisse had its world premiere 
in Caracas, Venezuela, in September, 
with Nicanor Zabaleta, harpist, as 
soloist and Sergiu Celibidache, con 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
leading the orchestra. 

Carlos Chavez recently completed 
his Violin Concerto in F major, which 
was commissioned by Viviane Bertol- 
ami, young American violinist. Miss 
Bertolami will introduce the work to 
American audiences in the 1951-52 
season. 

The 1951 Ojai Festivals in Cali- 
fornia will present the world premiere 
of Alexei Haieff's First String Quar- 
tet next May. 


TECHNIC 


by HANS BARTH 





Book | (6980) 1.00 
Book II (8478) 1.00 
Book III (8488) 1.00 


Contain the 25 Branches 
of Technic 
for Piano Playing 
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Now Available from Europe! 
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Ie or your local dealer) 


Amore Traditore, Cantata No. 203—/t. & Eng. texts, bass 1.75 | 
Geistliche Lieder und Arien, from Schemellis Gesangbuch and Anna 
Magdalena Bach Notebook—Ger. text, high & low 1.50 | 


KARL D. von DITTERSDORF 


Three Italian Concert Arias—/t. text, soprano 
Motette; Exultate, Jubilate (K.165)—Lot. text, high 90 | 


HENRY PURCELL 


(Michael Tippett & Walter Bergmann, editors) 


compl. 1.75 


If Music be the Food of Love—tIst setting—high 1.00 | 
‘Twas within a Furlong of Edinborough Town—high & low 70 | 
When first Amintas sued for a Kiss—high & low . a 
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INC. | 
New York City 19, N.Y. | 











° front rank of the younger generation 
Dello Joio of American musicians. Recognition 
came quickly to him once he was 
launched as a composer. His Magnifi- 
cat won the Town Hall Composition 
Award for 1942-43; he received Gug- 
: genheim Fellowships in 1944 and 
From his early days Dello Joio has 1945; and he was given a $1,000 grant 
been a prolific composer. He has py the American Academy of Arts 
little patience with the self-conscious, and Letters in 1946. His Variations, 
fearful attitude of those young com- (Chaconne, and Finale won the New 
posers who limit themselves to one or York Music Critics Circle Award for 
two compositions a year, anxiously 1948-49. 
examining each measure to make sure Almost every phase of music has 


that it is up-to-date and sufficiently ittractd Dello Joio. He writes for 
a. ct te a — orchestra, chorus, chamber music en- 
aia eh ro aig Pte > A pa a jor sembles, solo instruments, and voice 
5 ( Ss Ss ° . eee . 

in MS £arly COMPOSING I ere with equal interest and ability. His 
his ideas onto paper in a flood of en- greatest interest at present is the 
thus _— Rl _ pan ral es theatre, for he is working furiously 
unity of style; he was still torn be at his opera, The Triumph of Joan. 
tween his instincts for contemporary ‘This work was first written for the 
rhythm and dissonant power and a special needs of a student production 
melodic intensity and lyric simplicity at Sarah Lawrence College, where 
that he still — ad “he to €X- Dello Joio teaches composition. In 
pre th = ps oe 1¢ ) sell ow even that form it was not an opera in the 
in these works the vitality, the mo- conventional sense at all, for the cast 
mentum of thought and feeling were 2. made up largely of girl students, 
unmistakable. He has given us a sort and the work was given in a room 
of autobiographical confession of HS. it inom oF tenn improvised lighting 
struggle in his First Piano Sonata, and staging, with piano accompani- 
which is a deliberate amalgam of com- ment. Now, he is recasting it com- 
pletely disparate musical elements. pletely, as a theatre work, employing 
In the mature works, we find Gre- the full resources of the opera house. 
gorian chant nestling very comfort- Some of Defle leic’s | Lo 
ably in the midst of jazzy scherzos a Ree , co eg ioe 
and the freest dissonance used with USIC Has deen ee tor the dance. 
cmeadank alles From 1941 to 1943 he was musical 

ansparent effect. . . . wud 

director for Eugene Loring’s Dance 

Players, and he provided scores for 

ELLO JOIO has written so much, —_ Loring’s ballets The Duke of Sacra- 
and achieved so much in the past mento and Prairie, both produced in 
decade that it is difficult to realize 1942, More ambitious was his score 
that he had just emerged from the for Michael Kidd’s: ballet On Stage, 
student stage ten years ago. He is produced by Ballet Theatre in 1945. 
not even mentioned in the Interna- But his most sensitive dance score 
tional Cyclopedia of Music and thus far is the one he composed for 
Musicians, although he was suf- Martha Graham’s Wilderness Stair 
ficiently well known when that vol- (now called Diversion of Angels), 
ume was brought out to deserve some which was first produced at the 
attention. Today, he stands in the American Dance Festival in New 
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and Bach, by example rather than pre- 
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London, in the summer of 1948. Gra- 
ham’s choreography for this group 
work marks a return to pure dance 
and an untroubled lyricism of style. 
It was an ideal subject for Dello Joio, 
who turned out one of his most 
rhythmically spontaneous, melodicatly 
beautiful works. The music, like the 
choreography, has a deceptive ease Of 
development. Actually it is firmly 
organized and closely knit in its tran- 
sitions. In 1942 Dello Joio married 
Grayce Baumgold, a ballet dancer, 
who gave up her career to be able to 
devote herself completely to helping 
him, 


N a sense, all of Dello Joio’s music 

is dance music, just as all of 
Mozart’s music is operatic music. 
Dello Joio has a natural sense of 
rhythm that found an early outlet in 
his playing for popular dance sessions 
and has continued to find healthy ex- 
pression in his compositions. His 
scherzos, like Mendelssohn’s, are in- 
variably vivacious. He is never 
rhythmically lifeless, even when he is 
stumbling a bit in formal development, 
in his early works. We know that Mo- 
zart used to love to dance until dawn, 
and expressed his enthusiasm in those 
incomparable landler menuets 
deutsche, and other dances he wrote 
for the Viennese balls at the Hofburg 
and elsewhere. In a somewhat parallel 
way Dello Joio’s intense feeling for 
the more jagged, powerful rhythms 
of today injects a constant vitality 
into his music. 

It is both significant and amusing 
that his Variations, Chaconne, and 
Finale, when the work was first per- 
formed by the Pittsburgh Symphony 
under Fritz Reiner, on Jan. 30, 1948, 
was called Three Symphonic Dances. 
When it had its New York premiere, 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Bruno Walter, on 
Dec. 9, 1948, the title had been 
changed to its present form, because 
“the implications of the original were 
not appropriate to the music’s con- 
tents, based as they are on a liturgical 
melody.” (The melody is Gregorian, 
the Kyrie from the Mass of Angels, 
which Dello Joio used again in his 
Third Piano Sonata). With all due 
respect for Dello Joio’s concern for 
the dignity of his work, I cannot see 
that the change of title was necessary. 
Even if the present title does describe 
the formal contents of the music more 
accurately, there is still the potent 
feeling of dance in it, especially in the 
Finale. And surely there is nothing 
about dance that is incompatible with 
religion, as Dello Joio himself has 
proved a score of times. It is a pity 
that dancing was banned from the 
church, for we know how important 
it was in the older religions, and even 
the early Christians are believed to 
have danced at the Mass. Some of 
the most affecting religious expres- 
sions of our time, works like Mas- 
sine’s St. Francis and Graham’s Dark 
Meadow, have been couched in dance 
form. 


TARIATIONS, Chaconne, and 

Finale is typical of the mature 
Dello Joio in many respects. For all 
its complexity of structure, it is es- 
sentially a lyric work, of classical pro- 
portions and lucidity. Everything 
evolves out of the beautiful melody 
stated by the solo oboe at the begin- 
nings of the Variations. The orchestra- 
tion is effective, but is always kept 
subservient to the line of the music. 
Even in the use of the xylophone and 
other percussion in the third variation, 
in the massive brass climaxes of the 
fourth variation, in the whispered 
string tones of the opening of the 
Chaconne, and in_ the © swirling 
measures of the dance Finale Dello 
Joio is never intoxicated by the mere 
sound of his music. He is a sound 
and sensitive orchestrator, but he does 
not want to be a _ virtuoso. His 
harmony is diatonic but freely dis- 
sonant. He is a follower neither of 
the twelve-tone school of Schonberg 
nor of the chic neo-classicism of the 
late Stravinsky. When people com- 
plain to him, as they sometimes do, 


that his music is so easy to listen 
that they are afraid it isn’t ve 
modern, he smiles a weary or ¢ 
casionally a bitter smile, and explain 
in words of one syllable that it is n 
necessary to be frightening or obscu 
to be contemporary. 

Much of Dello Joio’s music is no 
readily accessible to conservatives 
however, and he is certainly not swe 
or sentimental in an old-fashione: 
sense. His Tre Ricercari, for pian 
and orchestra, require a seasoned ear 
and a nimble mind for their proper 
appreciation. Here again, Dello Joio 
has taken a classic form and made it 
his own. Certain passages might be 
mistaken for Prokofieff, although the 
music is in no sense imitativé of or 
dependent upon the Russian master. 
The Tre Ricercari have the same 
kaleidoscopic changes of harmony, 
fascinatingly dispersed chords, and 
surprise cadences that we find in the 
Prokofieff concertos. Dello Joio likes 
the repeated, wide basses characteris- 
tic of jazz, but his music is always es- 
sentially contrapuntal in texture, even 
when he is using an ostinat: The 
daring melodic leaps in this w wk give 
the themes a biting, restless flavor. 
Such devices as polytonality are freely 
used, although the Ricercari are al- 
ways moving towards a tonal center. 
In the third one, a delightful melody 
breaks out as need Pe ve as they some- 
times do in Poulenc, as if to say: 
“Let us pause for a moment and enjoy 
an apéritif before proceeding with our 
serious business.” 


URIOUSLY enough, Dello Joio 

has been slow in finding himself 
in his solo songs. His song Passing 
By reveals him wavering between 
styles, besides being further weakened 
by poor melodic material. But in The 
Assassination, a deeply moving and 
original scena, we find him at his best. 
This metaphysical song holds to the 
utmost economy in its musical setting, 
yet every touch counts. The song of 
the Sentry, in The Triumph of Joan, 
in contrast, is pure lyricism, with a 
soaring melody. 

At the present time, Dello Joio is 
eating, drinking and sleeping opera, 
in his enthusiasm to prepare The 
Triumph of Joan for the operatic 
stage. But he will doubtless continue 
to compose in other forms, once this 
frenzy has calmed a bit. There is 
something exhilarating in the whole- 
heartedness with which he throws 
himself into his work; and he has 
every reason to hope for success as an 
opera composer. The breadth of 
technique and facility he acquired in 
his early years will serve him well 
now. And his childhood memories of 
the operatic music he heard in his 
home, together with his native melodic 
gifts and dramatic imagination, have 
always attracted him to the theatre. 
The man who could create the sheer 
melodic beauty of the recent Clarinet 
Concerto is unquestionably a lyricist. 
Perhaps he will write his best songs 
in his operas. 


Two Artists Added 
To Kazounoff Roster 


a7) carer 


o 


aa 


5238 


Berenece Kazounoff has announced 
that two new artists will appear under 
her management. They are Suzanne 
der Derian. soprano, formerly known 
as Rose Suzanne der Derian, and 
Richard Gale, pianist 
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Elektra and Ernani: 
Full-Length Recordings 


Strauss’s Elektra, recorded in an 
actual performance directed by Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos in the Florence 
Maggio Musicale, and Verdi's Ernani, 
also recorded in Italy, are the latest 
additions to the distinguished Cetra- 
Soria list of full-length operas in LP 
format. The Strauss opera is Cetra- 
Soria’s first adventure with an opera 
of other than Italian authorship. 
Ernani is the first of a series of Verdi 
works to be issued in recognition of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death. 

The chief merit—a tremendous one 
—of the Elektra recording is Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ searing, orgiastic read- 
ing of the horrendous score. His suc- 
cess in giving the music its maxi- 
mum impact without leaving unsolved 
the detailed problems of execution is 
no less remarkable with the orchestra 
of the Maggio Musicale than it was 
in the three memorable performances 
in which he conducted the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in Decem- 
ber, 1949. The recording has the ad- 
vantage, moreover, of projecting the 
electrical excitement that was on the 
stage at the Florence premiere, and 
it also includes a bit of the cheer- 
ing ovation that breaks in on the 
final chord. 

Unhappily, Mr. Mitropoulos was 
forced to work with an inferior cast 
at Florence. Astrid Varnay, who 
was to have repeated her superlative 
Elektra on this occasion, was taken 
ill, and Anny Konetzni was called in 
to substitute. Though she is an as- 
sured singer of long routine, Miss 
Konetzni is far past the point in_her 
career at which the range of Elek- 
tra’s music was accessible to her, if 
indeed it ever was. Half the time 
she obliterates the specified rhythmic 
figures in order to find some way of 
getting her voice onto crucial notes at 
the proper moment; even medium- 
high notes are attacked late and left 
early; she requires far too many 
breaths, and takes too long to get 
them. The high Cs are eliminated, 
and the B flats and final A sharp are 
catastrophic. 

Daniza Ilitsch, as Chrysothemis, is 
somewhat better; at least she can 
sing her Bs. But the vocal uncertain- 
ties and the downright bad produc- 
tion that impeded her potentially fine 
career in this country are still pain- 
fully evident, and her account of the 
dramatic aspects of her music is 
largely unconvincing. Of the women 
in the cast, only Marthe Mddi, the 
Klytemnestra, is consistently able to 
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sing the music in a manner that is 


forceful, tonally satisfactory, and 
evocative in coloration. Hans Braun, 
as Orestes, and Franz Klarwein, as 
Aegysthos, are entirely commonplace. 
It is lamentable that Mr. Mitropou- 
los’ magnificent conception of the 
opera should be partially invalidated 
by the singers. Why could not the 
New York performance have been 
recorded instead? But we must be 
grateful even for partial favors, I 
suppose. The conductor’s intentions 
are preserved, and the playing of the 
orchestra makes up for a good deal; 
and, at least, the whole of Elektra, 
except for five disturbing cuts of no 
great length, is now available on 
records. 

The Ernani recording is quite an- 
other story. It is in every way a 
fine accomplishment. The opera it- 
self, one of the earliest Verdi works 
to achieve wide success, is strong and 
compelling in both plot and music. 
Its story of intrigue in sixteenth- 
century Spain, based on Victor Hugo's 
play, is to some extent an antece- 
dent of and a parallel to the plot of 
Schiller’s Don Carlos, which Verdi 
employed in a much later opera. 
Charles V, the father of Philip II 
in Don Carlo, is one of the main 
characters of Ernani. Both operas 
deal with mixed political and amatory 
complications, and each at one point 
or another evokes the image of a dead 
king (Charles V in Don Carlo; 
Charlemagne in Ernani). Ernani is 
clearer than Don Carlo in dramatic 
organization, and its psychological 
motivations are quite as persuasive as 
those of Don Carlo. 

The music is laid out largely along 
conventional post-Donizetti lines, with 
big scenes of recitative, cavatina, and 
cabaletta for the main singers, and 
with a minimum of the through-com- 
posed treatment of dramatic action 
that is usually considered a mark of 
superiority in the late Verdi operas. 
If one can accept a stereotyped musi- 
cal layout in Mozart or Rossini, why 
should Verdi be brought to book 
merely because his first operas are 
not constructed like his last ones? 
The evidences of Ernani’s value, it 
seems to me, lie in its marvellous 
range of dramatic expression through 
vocal inflection, rhythmic patterning, 
mental characterization, and instru- 
mental color. The work is a minor 
masterpiece, perhaps, but it genu- 
inely is a masterpiece, revealing new 
power and new theatrical insight from 
one page to the next. 

The opera is performed by people 
who know how to sing it right. Cate- 
rina Mancini, an Italian soprano still 
in her middle twenties, makes her 
record debut as Elvira, and, once the 
agonizing difficulties of Ernani in- 
volami are past, sings with an emo- 
tional impulse and a command of 
style that already mark her as one 
of the most impelling spinto  so- 
pranos of the present generation. In 
the title role the young tenor Gino 
Penno, also new on records in this 
country, sings with a fine aptitude for 
both cantilena style and dramatic ac- 
cent, conferring distinction upon him- 
self and upon the music as well. The 
others in the cast, while less striking, 
are thoroughly competent—the bari- 
tone Giuseppe Taddei, as Don Carlo 
(Charles V), and Giacomo Vaghi, 
onetime Metropolitan bass, as Silva. 
In smaller roles are Licia Rossini, 
mezzo-soprano; Vittorio Pandano, 
tenor; and Ezio Achilli, bass. Fer- 
nando Previtali conducts the score 
with musical and dramatic insight, 
and with a fine sense of co-operation 
with the singers. This album is one 
of the finest in the entire Cetra-Soria 
catalogue. 

—Crcit SMITH 


American Singers 
In Mozart Singspiel 


Four American artists constitute 
the cast of Mozart's little Singspiel, 
The Impresario (Der Schauspiel- 
direktor), released by Mercury on a 


single ten-inch LP disc. They are 
Lois Hunt and Edith Gordon, so- 
pranos; Luigi Vellucci, tenor; and 
Mordecai Bauman, baritone, whose 
assignient in this case is a speaking 
part. Hermann Herz conducts the 
chamber orchestra, except in the over- 
ture, which is played by Erich Leins 
dorf and the Silvertone Symphony 
The recording is an economy product, 
especially in the choice of the two 
sopranos, who preserve the letter of 
the music but not much of the spirit 
The plot deals with the rivalry of 
two prima donnas, one gifted in emo 
tional expression and the other in 
fiery delivery. Since Miss Hunt's 
singing has little emotional expression 
and Miss Gordon’s little fire of de 
livery, the performance requires un 
due credulity. 
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A Unique Recording 
Of Weill's Dreigroschenoper 


Back in the pre-Hitler days, the 
German Telefunken concern made a 
notable recording of Die Dreigro- 
schenoper, the Kurt Weill and Bert 
Brecht modernization of The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, with several of the per- 
formers who were responsible for the 
initial success of the work. Capitol 
Records, which holds the American 
rights to the Telefunken catalogue, 
has now produced a new edition from 
the original recording, employing en- 
gineering processes that are held to 
have produced technically superior 
results. 

A translation of Gay’s satire into 
terms that were contemporary in the 
Germany of ne Brecht’s lyrics were 
set by Weill in an acrid, ironic imi- 
tation-popular style based on the jazz 
and music-hall fashions of the 1920s. 
Ruthless and pungent, Die Dreigro- 
schenoper is perhaps Weill’s master- 
piece, and its re-release is a more 
fitting tribute to his memory than 
perpetuations of Down in the Val- 
ley or Lost in the Stars. 

The performance is wonderful, and 
the recording is fully adequate to 
project it. All the principals deliver 
their songs with complete finesse, and 


with ripe understanding of the 
satiric implications. In the back 
ground, the Lewis Ruth Band, con 
ducted by Theo Mackeben, evokes a 
whole era with its erotic saxophones 
and swooping Hawaiian guitar. The 
participating artists are Kurt Gerron, 
narrator, Lotte Lenya (Mrs. Weill), 
Willy Trenk-Trebitsch, Erika 
Helmke, and Erich Ponto 

( > 


First Releases 
By Victor Scholer 


The Danish pianist Victor Scholer, 
who has been favorably received in 
recital in this country, makes his 
American phonograph debut in two 
Mercury recordings, of Grieg’s Con 
certo and Beethoven’s Emperor Con- 
certo. The Grieg work is accompanied 
by Erik Tuxen and the Danish State 
Radio Symphony, the Beethoven by 
Carl Garaguly and the same orchestra 
Both recordings embody exemplary 
musicianship and first-class engineer 
ing. Mr. Scholer grants the over 
played Grieg concerto the fullest pos 
sible stature by playing it with dig 
nity and credence, avoiding both gushy 
poetizing and empty fireworks. Apart 
from the fact that it communicates 
no great impression of individuality, 
the performance of the Emperor Con 
certo is equally admirable; Mr. 
Scholer is technically and intellectu- 
ally equipped to deliver it with large- 
ness of style and perception of de- 
tail. In both works the orchestral ac- 
companiment is vital and well inte 
grated with the solo part. 


i. 3. 

Symphonic Music 
3EETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2, D ma- 
jor. Brussels Radio Orchestra, 
Erich Kleiber, conductor. (Capi- 


tol-Telefunken). A bright, musi- 
cianl\ performance, admirably 
paced and coherently laid out. If 
the recording were a little brighter, 
this import would be a strong com- 
petitor to domestic issues of the 
symphony. 

c. &. 
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A Lively Interpretation 
Of the Oratorios of Handel 
THE Oratorios OF HANDEL. By Percy 

M. Young. New York: Roy Pub- 

lishers. 1950. 

With this informative and de- 
lightfully written investigation of 
Handel's oratorios on sacred subjects, 
Roy Publishers initiates a series of 
books on music, ballet, theatre, and 
films. Among the volumes on music 
scheduled for publication in the near 
future are a study of Henri Duparc’s 
songs, by Sydney Northcote; Egon 
Wellesz’s Essays on Opera; and 
Francois Couperin and the French 
Classical Tradition, by Wilfrid 
Mellers. 

The initial publication in this group 
sets a standard of literary excellence 
and musical reliability the other Roy 





authors will do well to emulate. 
Upon a soundly musical, even musi- 
cological, basis, Mr. Young writes 


of the successive sacred oratorios (the 
secular ones are reserved for treat- 
ment in another book), from Esther 
through Messiah and Samson _ to 
Jephtha, with the ease and spontaneity 
of one who knows his subject matter 
so well that he is free to look for 
unexpected, and often amusing, facets 
of it without losing sight of the main 
issues. He traces the development of 
Handel’s proficiency as an_ oratorio 
composer from the dual standpoints of 
technica! craft and intellectual con- 
tent. The particular orientation of 
Handel’s style he traces not merely 
to its greatly overemphasized German 
and Italian origins, but also, and more 
importantly, to his feeling for the 
typically English love of formal cere- 
monial and his sensibility to the tone 
and flavor of the English Bible. 

Handel's sacred oratorios, Mr. 
Young finds, may be divided into two 
contrasting types. He says: 

“As in a large family there are 
among the members different groups, 


so the children of Handel’s imagina- 
tion divide according to temperament. 

Saul and Samson, for instance, have 
a good deal in common; and so have 
Israel in Egypt and Messiah. The 
two former works are interrogatory— 
‘What is man that Thou art mindful 
of him?’ and the latter affirmatory— 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’ 
and unless this philosophic preoccupa- 
tion is realized, the range of Handel’s 
art is circumscribed by the limits of 
conventional pietism, and, a close ally, 
hedonism. Handel had a good deal 
both of piety and hedonism (thus he 
appeals to those who otherwise would 
count themselves among the unmusi- 
cal) but these qualities are merely 
incidental. Incidental, in the case of 
the philosophic oratorios, to contem- 
plation of the abiding question of the 
relationship of God to man. 

Mr. Young’s generally illuminating 
text is frequently enlivened by a 
bright mot, tossed off with an in- 
souciance that emphasizes rather than 
controverts the essential seriousness 
of his thinking. His patent respect 
for this subject removes any taint of 
derogation from his observation that 
Handel, while in Italy, “contracted 
Scarlattina,” or that he had a habit, 
throughout his entire creative career 
of “serving up Sunday’s joint in 
Tuesday’s fricassee.” It is difficult 
to imagine that any author could, 
within 235 pages, treat of Handel’s 
sacred oratorios more winningly or 
more cogently. 4 

—CU,. d. 
An Invaluable Study 
Of Richard Strauss 


RicHArpD Strauss: Su VipaA y Su 
OBRA. sy Otto Erhardt. (In 


Spanish). Buenos Aires: Ricordi 
Americana. 1950. } 
An English edition of Otto Er- 


character, 
Strauss 1s 


hardt’s study of the lfe, 
and works of Richard 


presently under consideration by an 
American publisher. There would 
seem to be no reason to delay a 


favorable decision, for the book is an 
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contribution to the = sur- 


invaluable 
prisingly scanty literature in English 
about one of the major musical figures 


of recent times. Mr. Erhardt’s equip- 
ment for the task he has undertaken 
is beyond question. In earlier years, 
before shifting from Europe to South 
America as his base of operation (he 
is principal stage director of the Tea- 
tro Colon in Buenos Aires), he was 
a close personal friend of Strauss, 
and worked with the composer in the 
production of a number of his operas. 
Through the succeeding years, until 
the Second World War interrupted 
communications, Mr. Erhardt kept in 
constant touch with him. A thorough 
musician, the author is qualified to 
discuss the non-operatic works as 
well as the operas, and his book is 
as strong in its musical analysis as in 
its personal documentation. 


The opening chapters are devoted to 
a compact biographical narrative, a 
character sketch, and discussions of 
Strauss as orchestral conductor, 
critic, and theorist. The character 
sketch is sensitive and penetrating, 
and gives evidence of Mr. Erhardt’s 
real knowledge of the subject of his 
analysis. He finds Strauss to have 
been the possessor of a “dual interior 
personality”—ingenuous yet refined, 
altruistic yet egotistic, firm yet 
modest, intuitive yet zontrolled by rea- 
son. The participation of the aging 
composer in the affairs and philosophy 
of the Third Reich Mr. Erhardt be- 
lieves it is impossible to assess fairly, 
for want of proper perspective. Al- 
though he regrets that Strauss re- 
frained from public protest against 
National Socialism, Mr. Erhardt 
maintains that the composer’s often- 
expressed belief in the supremacy of 
art over politics entitles his case to be 
judged without “the heat of indigna- 
tion.’ 

Nearly three-quarters of the book 
is devoted to the analysis, with fre- 
quent thematic examples, of Strauss’s 
music, separated into categories—the 
orchestral works, from Aus Italien to 
the Alpine Symphony; the songs; the 
choral works; miscellaneous instru- 
mental compositions, including such 
late works as the Metamorphoses, the 
Oboe Concerto, and the Duet-Concer- 
tino for Clarinet and Bassoon; and 
the long list of dramatic works. The 
symphonic poems and the operas, be- 
ing the items with the greatest spe- 
cific gravity, naturally attract the au- 
thor’s main attention, and every one 
of them is adequately and clarifyingly 
dealt with. Of particular value, in 
view of the currency of the opera, is 
his discussion of Salome. In addition 
to giving a superb musical and dra- 
matic précis of the work, Mr. Er- 
hardt also reveals the vagueness and 
indecision of Strauss’s own attitude 
toward such puzzling (to the actress 
and stage director) episodes as the 
Dance of the Seven Veils and the 
final apotheosis. About the dance, 
particularly, Strauss seems never to 
have made up his mind. At one time 
he demanded that it should be per- 
formed “wholly with reference to the 
dramatic conflict”; 25 years later he 
wanted it to be a “hieratic” dance, 
without erotic overtones, danced with- 
in a very narrow space—‘in curious 
opposition,” Mr. Erhardt remarks, “to 
the dionysiac music.’ 

Mr. Erhardt’s book is in every way 
an enhancement of our understand- 
ing of Strauss. Let us hope that an 
English version will be forthcoming. 
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Debussy's Piano Music 
Authoritatively Explained 


THE Piano Works oF CLAupe I~- 
Bussy. By E. Robert Schmitz. 
Foreword by Virgil Thomson. 
Edited and designed by Merle Arm- 
itage. New York: Duell Sloan and 
Pearce. 1950. 

This book is a classic from the mo- 
ment of its publication. The late E. 
Robert Schmitz was qualified to dis- 
cuss Debussy’s contributions to piano 
literature by virtue both of his close 
friendship with the composer and his 





high standing as a pianist and peda- 
gogue. The book is divided into two 
parts. In the first section he sketches 
briefly the facts and incidents of De- 
bussy’s professional life, and gives 
a penetrating résumé of the com- 
poser’s musical idiom and piano style. 
The much longer second part treats 
one by one the compositions for piano 
solo (the piano duets and two-piano 
works, unfortunately, are not in- 
cluded, since Schmitz had planned to 
deal with them in another volume), 
from the Two Arabesques (1888) to 
the Twelve Etudes (1915). His 
analyses and prescriptions for per- 
formance are beyond all praise. In 
each case, he places the work in ques- 
tion in its proper setting, providing 
whatever extra-musical data are 
necessary to understand it, and char- 
acterizing and evaluating it in over- 
all terms. He then gives measure-by- 
measure suggestions for the technical 
and interpretative realization of the 
music. Pianists and listeners who 
are accustomed to thinking of De- 
bussy’s music as veiled, vague, and 
remote will be set to rights by 
Schmitz’s constant emphasis upon the 
precision and the classical clarity 
with which these pieces must be set 
forth. Let us hope that this invalu- 
able book will put an end to the hold- 
down - the - pedal - and - make - a - 
blur school of Debussy playing, and 
will require pianists to measure up 
to the requirements of a composer 
whose greatness has been partly ob- 
scured by nonsense about his “impres- 
sionistic” style. sd 

i. Bs 


After Dinner Opera 
Presents Triple Bill 


The After Dinner Opera Company 
presented three one-act comic operas 
at the Lexington Avenue YMHA on 
Nov. 25. The bill included Lukas 
Foss’s The Jumping Frog; Grounds 
for Marriage, adapted from Bach’s 
Coffee Cantata; and Marc Blitzstein’s 
Triple Sec—all previously presented 
by the group. Frederic Kurzweil has 
been appointed musical director of the 
company. 
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Not only did Rudolf Serkin con- 
tribute his services as soloist for this 
pension fund benefit concert, but he 
took the pains to prepare four com- 
pletely unhackneyed works for piano 
and orchestra. Even Mendelssohn's 
G minor Concerto, once played to 
death by every aspiring student, is 
seldom heard these days. The Schu- 
mann work had what was believed to 
be its first concert performance in 
this country; and neither Mozart’s 
Rondo nor the Strauss Burleske have 
been performed much in recent years. 

Schumann composed his Introduc- 
tion and Allegro in D minor in 1853, 
and dedicated it to Brahms, who came 
to him with a letter of introduction 
from Joachim shortly after it was 
completed. All of the music produced 
by Schumann in the years just be- 
fore his final mental collapse and 
death in 1856 has been stigmatized as 
feeble by’ some critics. But even this 
late work for piano and orchestra 
bears the stamp of a great imagina- 
tion, even if it does borrow from 
earlier compositions. It is not in the 
least virtuosic in its appeal, but intro- 
spective, which may explain its 
neglect. Mr. Serkin played it nobly 
and eloquently. The magnificent per- 
oration reminds one of the last page 
of the C major Fantasy. 

Alfred Einstein, the distinguished 
Mozart scholar and biographer, has 
called the Concerto Rondo, K. 382, 
which Mozart subsituted for the 
original finale of his Piano Concerto 
in D major, K. 175, “the first in- 
stance cf Mozart's having to write 
down to the taste of the Vienna pub- 
lic.” Judging from this merry, flaw- 
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lessly fashioned piece, the Viennese 
taste must have been fairly good, 
even if it was superficial. Mr. Serkin 
performed the Rondo with captivat- 
ing humor. He stormed through the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in proper ro- 
mantic fashion, but it was in Strauss’s 
Burleske that he provided the most 
memorable interpretation of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Serkin had not performed 
the work in this country before, but 
he should keep it in his active reper- 
toire, for he disclosed new facets of 
it, especially its sardonic wit and 
half-tragic overtones. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos (who also donated his serv- 
ices) conducted splendid accompani- 
ments and ended the concert in a 
blaze of virtuosity with Berlioz’ 
Dance of the Sylphs, Minuet of the 
Will o’ the Wisps, and Rakoezy 
March. 
—R. 


Boston Symphony 
Opens New York Series 


Boston Symphony. Charles Munch, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 15: 


Suite from Music for the Royal Fire- 
works Handel-Harty 
Prelude, Fugue, and Postlude 
: : y Honegget 
(First time in New York) 
Bacchus et Ariane, Suite No. 2 . Roussel 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) ..Beethoven 


The career of Charles Munch with 
the Boston Symphony is a striking 
illustration of the fact that conduc- 
tors make orchestras; orchestras do 
not make conductors. For this open- 
ing New York concert of his second 
season with the orchestra confirmed 
the impression he left last year that 
he is transforming it completely, in 
characteristic timbre, balance, and 
style of playing. The Boston Sym- 
phony used to be the last word in re- 
finement, subtlety, and polish of tone 
and ensemble. Mr. Munch is forming 
it into a rough, powerful body of 
players that attacks like a battering 
ram and excites through sheer 
energy. Of course he is perfectly 
within his rights in building the or- 
chestra in his own image, so to speak, 
but the results, at the present stage, 
are not too reassuring. The orchestra 
sounded coarse and hard-driven at 
this concert. 

Sir Hamilton Harty, great Handel 
lover that he was, might have or- 
chestrated the Roy al Fireworks music 
more closely in the style of the 
original, with its superabundance of 
wood-winds and brass. Mr. Munch 
conducted it passionately (losing his 
baton in the first movement) but his 
precipitate tempo in the Allegro sec- 
tion of the overture robbed the 
music of its stateliness and vigor. Nor 
did he need to raise the roof with the 
brass in the minuet; the out-of-doors 
character of the work would have 
been plain enough without his exag- 
geration. 

Arthur Honegger’s suite in three 
continuous parts, Prelude, Fugue, and 
Postlude, was published in 1948. It is 
taken from the music he composed in 
1928 for a mélodrame called Am- 
phion, written by Paul Valéry for the 
dancer Ida Rubinstein. In the original 
stage work Mme. Rubinstein danced 
the role of Amphion, and Charles 
Panzéra sang the vocal role of 
Apollo. The Valéry libretto relates 
that Amphion, the son of Jupiter and 
Antiope, receives in a dream a lyre 
from Apollo, and with its aid trans- 
forms everything around him, even 
bringing inanimate objects to life. 
The fugue in the original (in which 
a chorus of muses took part) de- 
scribes Amphion’s discovery of scales 
and invention of music and architec- 
ture. Honegger’s present score dis- 
plays the gorgeous sonorities and 
forcefully dissonant harmony that 
have remained characteristic of his 
music throughout his career. The 
musical materials are commonplace, 
but he has contrived a dramatically 
evocative work. Most amazing are the 
organ-like sonorities and colors in the 
Postlude, which dies away in an ex- 
quisite pianissimo passage. Here, Mr. 


Munch proved that he can conduct 
with the utmost finesse when he wants 


Roussel’s Bacchus et Ariane is just 
enough like Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé 
in subject matter, style, and develop- 
ment to remind the listener how 
vastly superior Ravel’s score is. It 
does not rank with Roussel’s sym- 
phonies and chamber music. Mr. 
Munch whipped up a virtuosic cli- 
max, at the expense of clarity and 
control, in the Bacchanale. The voice 
of Tchaikovsky spoke out in Mr. 
Munch’s interpretation of the Eroica. 
It was superbly energetic, and in the 
funeral march, tragically intense, but 
it was full of distortions of tempo 
and phrasing and an overexcitement 
bordering on hysteria that would 
have been acceptable in the Pathétique 
but not in this classic masterpiece. 
After hearing Mr. Munch tear emo- 
tion to tatters in this work, I was re- 
minded of Wordsworth’s “The gods 
approve the depth, and not the tumult 
of the soul.” 
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pianist, nevertheless, lavished on each 
one his extraordinary tonal and rhyth- 
mic sensitivity to make the evening 
uncommonly rewarding. Rich, un- 
blemished tones; innumerable planes 
of color, often superimposed on one 
another; a steady pulse that sup- 
ported graceful rubatos and headily- 
accented rhythms — these informed 
Mr. Copeland’s playing at all times 
and disarmed criticism of occasional 
mussiness in first passages and some 
unorthodox phrasing. His courtly 
performance of the Rameau suite was 
full of light and air, and Mozart's 
Fantasy was unfolded dramatically but 
without heaviness. The Debussy pieces 
shimmered with color, and Mr. Cope- 
land realized in an uncanny and magi- 
cal way such characteristic literary 
phrase-markings of the composer as 
flottant et souple, en dehors, and loin- 
tain. Albéniz’ Malaguefia and Cor- 
doba and Lecuona’s Malaguefia, tar- 
nished through countless manhandlings 
by Spanish-dance accompanists, were, 
incredibly, restored to dignity. The 
pianist’s many encores included sev- 
eral more Spanish works. Outstand- 
ing was a transcription of the Song 
of the Firefly from Falla’s El Amor 
3rujo — orchestral in its variety of 
hues and sonorities and flashing in its 
rhythms. 


R. E. 


Ernest Uimer, Pianist 
Times Hall, Nov. 16 (Debut) 


Ernest Ulmer, in his first New 
York recital, disclosed technical com- 
petence and a sense of musical values. 
The young Nebraska pianist played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 8la; 
Schumann’s_ Kreisleriana, Op. 16; 
Roy Harris’ Piano Suite; and items 
by Fauré and Ravel. Although he 
did not have the spontaneity of tem- 
perament to hold together the Schu- 
mann sketches, the pianist had suf- 
ficient brilliance to make his perform- 
ance of the Harris suite convincing. 
The Beethoven sonata was notable for 
cleanly articulated passagework, if not 
for musical penetration. 

—A. B. 


Manhattanville Center Benefit 
Town Hall, Nov, 16 


Susan Reed, Joseph Fuchs, and 
Beveridge Webster were heard in a 
concert given to raise funds for the 
Manhattanville Neighborhood Center. 
Mr. Fuchs and Mr. Webster collabo- 
rated in a performance of Beethoven's 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in G 
major, Op. 30, No. 3; Mr. Webster 
played a group of piano works by 
Chopin, Debussy, and Ravel; and 
Miss’ Reed, after singing several 
American ballads and folksongs, con- 
cluded the concert with Songs of the 
Auvergne transcribed from the set- 
tings of Canteloube. In these songs 
she was assisted by George Reeves. 


piano; Julius Baker, flute; Harry 
Shulman, oboe; David Weber, clart- 
net; and Avron Twerdowsky, cello. 
N.P 

OTHER RECITALS 


Sara REALE, soprano; Carnegie Re 
cital Hall, Nov. 2. ; 
NicotA THOMAS, violinist; Carl 

Fischer Hall, Nov. 5. 
STEPHANIE SCOURBY, mezzo-soprano ; 
Town Hall, Nov. 5. 
MattyE JEAN JOHNSON, 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 5 
FRANK SHERR, pianist; Times Hall, 
Nov. 9 
VINCENT MARAGLIOTTI, pianist; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, Nov. 10 
LAURA CHILDERS, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Nov. 12. 
HerRMAN SILVERS, flutist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Nov. 12. 
Tan Eaton, soprano; Carl Fischer 
* Hall, Nov. 13 
Don Jones, bass; 
Hall, Nov. 14 


Ss prank rr 


Carnegie Recital 


‘Rutn Boyer, soprano, and Purpy 


UNGEMACK, tenor; Times Hall, 
Nov. 15. 
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San Francisco Opera Company 


Presents Los Angeles Season 


Los Angeles 


HE San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany’s season of fourteen per- 
formances in Shrine Auditorium 


was sponsored for the first time by 
the Southern California Symphony 
Association. Andrea Chenier, not 
heard here for some twelve years, 
was selected for the opening on Oct. 
31. The many grateful moments of 
Giordano’s score were fully realized 
in Fausto Cleva’s intense and con- 
centrated conducting. Licia Albanese 
used her light voice skillfully in a 
graceful enactment of the part of 
Madeleine. In his debut in the title 
role Mario del Monaco displayed a 
healthy, firm tenor voice, much as- 
surance, a rather handsome stage pres- 
ence, and passable acting ability. 
Robert Weede sang the role of Gerard 
with great vigor and splendid tonal 
resources 

Lucia di Lammermoor, given on 
Nov. 1, offered Lily Pons in her 
very best voice and in an ingratiating 
interpretation of the title role. Giu- 
seppe di Stefano produced some 
stylized singing as Edgar, and Enzo 
Mascherini, Caesar Curzi, Désiré 
Ligeti, and Yvonne Chauveau were 
competent in other roles. Paul Brei- 
sach conducted with careful considera- 
tion for the singers. 

In Tristan und Isolde, on Nov. 2, 
Kirsten Flagstad provided a majestic 
and moving impersonation of her 
most famous role. Ramon Vinay, 
singing Tristan for the first time 
here, brought dignity and presence to 
his part. Vocally some passages were 
well projected; in others the long 
phrases and German language caused 
him trouble. Sigurd Bjoerling, in his 
first appearance here, offered a sym- 
pathetic, well-sung Kurvenal. Herta 
Glaz was a distinguished Brangane, 
and the King Mark of Dezso Ernster 
had vocal opulence and an unusually 
human quality. Jonel Perlea’s con- 
ducting stressed the lyricism of the 
score without losing any of its dra- 
matic impetus, and William Wymetal’s 
Stage direction was fluent and un- 
obtrusive. 

_Mr. gm in pny soy, | The Mar- 
riage of Figaro on Nov. 3, animated 
= proc ceedings with delicacy and pre- 

ision. Italo Tajo’s Figaro had ele- 
gance and lightness. Florence Quar- 
tararo, as the Countess, had her fine 
voice under admirable control, and her 
acting was poised and graceful. John 

Brownlee was an excellent Count: 
Bidu Sayao invested Susanna with 
her customary charm; Dorothy 
Warenskjold made a delightful Cheru- 
bino; and Salvatore Baccaloni was a 
comic Bartolo. 

Mario del Monaco sang and acted 
Des Grieux with fine fervor and con- 
viction in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, 
staged on Nov. 4. Miss Albanese 
brought considerable emotional power 
to the title role; Ralph Herbert's 
Geronte = capably vocalized; and 
Giuseppe Valdengo made a first- rate 
Lescaut. Mr. Cleva conducted. 

The company’s new production of 
Parsifal, given on Nov. 5, was im- 
pressive in every respect. Charles 
Kullman sang the title role with fine 
vocal control and full comprehension 
of the text and music. Mr. Ernster’s 
noble bass voice and Mr. Bjoerling’s 
fine baritone were heard to advantage 
as (Gurnemanz and Amfortas. As 
Kundry, Miss Flagstad sang with 
magnificent vocal authority, and R: ulph 
Her>ert’s Klingsor was vocally fine. 
Armando Agnini’s staging was first- 
rate, and Mr. Perlea’s quiet but potent 
conducting evoked some _ beautiful 
plaving from the orchestra. 

La Bohéme, on ew. 6, introduced 
the Musetta of Uta Graf, who sang 
rather than screeched the role and 
bro: ght some telling innovations to 
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the acting. Miss Sayao’s Mini had 
its usual fragile appeal, and Mr. Di 
Stefano sang Rodolfo in an ardent 
and easy manner. Francesco Valen- 
tinn, George Cehanovsky, Italo Tajo, 
and Salvatore Baccaloni were others 
in the cast. Karl Kritz conducted. 

The debut of Rorata Telbaldi as 
Desdemona added interest to the per- 
formance of Otello on Noy. 7. She 
acted with a nice reticence and sang 
with remarkable control with a voice 
that is most beautiful in pianissimo 
passages. Mr. Vinay’s Otello was 
dramatic and vocally robust, and Mr. 

Valdengo’s Iago was distinguished for 
its vocal mellowness and range of 
color. Alessio de Paolis was Cassio; 
James Schwabacher, Roderigo; and 
Alice Ostrowsky, Emilia. Mr. Cleva 
maintained a fine tension in his con- 
ducting. 

Liiy Pons was at her most vivacious 
as Rosina in The Barber of Seville, 
on Nov. 8, and her vocalism had a 
polished fluency. Eugene Conley’s 
flexible voice made light work of Al- 
maviva’s fiorature, and Enzo Mascher- 
ini invested Figaro with proper spirit. 
Mr. Tajo made a grotesquely humor- 
ous Don Basilio, and Mr. Baccaloni 
was at his funniest as Dr. Bartolo. 
Claramae Turner contributed a very 
good Bertha. Nicholas Rescigno made 
his debut as conductor with the com- 
pany here, displaying a routined skill 
at holding the ensemble together. 

Puccini’s Suor Angelica was paired 
with Strauss’s Salome in the Nov. 9 
double bill. The Puccini score, tepidly 
performed, offered few rewards. Miss 
Albanese as Suor Angelica and Miss 
Turner as the aunt had the leading 
roles. Kurt Herbert Adler conducted. 
The Salome performance, on the other 
hand, was excitingly staged. Brenda 
Lewis swept through the title role 
with fascinating intensity, and her 
equally accomplished colleagues in- 
cluded Frederick Jagel, as Herod; 
Sigurd Bjoerling, as Jokanaan; Clara- 
mae Turner, Herodias; and Wal- 
ter Fredericks, as Narraboth. Paul 
Breisach’s conducting realized all the 
emotional impact of the sultry score. 

The new settings for The Magic 
Flute, offered on Nov. 10, were dis- 
appointing in their heavy literalness, 
although Mr. Wymetal’s staging made 
up in part for this lack of imagina- 
tion and _ suggestiveness. James 
Schwabacher assumed his first major 
operatic role as Tamino. His voice 
is light but so ably produced that it 
carries well, and his phrasing and 
diction in the English translation of 
Ruth and Thomas Martin’ were 
wholly admirable. Sari  Barabas 
negotiated the coloratura passages of 
the Queen of the Night with excep- 
tional ease. John Brownlee offered 
his usual droll Papageno; Uta Graf 
was a charming and vocally delight- 
ful Pamina; and Dezso Ernster sang 
the High Priest’s music with a fine 
sense of style. Mr. Breisach con- 
tributed sparkle to the performance 
with his conducting. 

In the title role of Aida, on Nov. 
11, Miss Tebaldi’s exquisite pianissimo 
singing was as beautiful as one hopes 
to hear nowadays. Mr. Del Monaco 
sang in splendidly vigorous fashion 
and with fine dramatic impulse. 
Robert Weede’s Amonasro, Italo 
Tajo’s Ramfis, and Yi-Kwei Sze’s 
King completed a- lusty ensemble. 
Gaetano Merola made his only ap- 
pearance of the season as conductor, 
reading the work with his familiar au- 
thority. 

Rigoletto closed the season on the 
afternoon of Nov. 12. Mr. Mas- 
cherini sang the name part with fine 
vocal and dramatic resource. Lily 
Pons, Herta Glaz, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, and John Ford were other 
principal singers. Richard Karp 








made his debut as conductor, but left 
something to be desired in his com- 
mand ot ensemble and control of 
tempos. 

The season did not prove as suc- 
cessful financially as in other recent 
years. The proximity of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet engagement and of the 
recently completed Civic Light Opera 
season, undoubtedly had its effect on 
attendance, which was about six per 
cent under that of last year and 
brought the income down approxi- 
mately $12,000. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Kubelik Offers 
Chicago Novelties 
In Initial Season 


Cuicaco.—The Chicago Symphony 
injected a fresh note into its programs 
during the first half of November 
by introducing modern works and 
by exploring the lesser known Mozart 
and Beethoven’ repertoire. Rafael 
Kubelik, in the fourth and fifth weeks 
of his initial season on the Orchestra 
Hall podium, continued to strengthen 
the early impression he had made as 
a sincere and diligent workman. 

Yehudi Menuhin, the soloist in the 
concerts of Oct. 2 and 3, again played 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto he has 
performed so many times with the 
orchestra. He gave it one of his 
more persuasive readings, despite a 
few tonal uncertainties and less ma- 
jesty than the work deserves. Mr. 
Kubelik’s accompaniment was sound. 
Beethoven's King Stephen Overture, 
played for the first time in_ thirty 
years, offered several mildly interest- 
ing ideas, but the work scarcely 
seemed worth exhumation. After in- 
termission came two items new to 
repertoire—William Grant Still’s skill- 
fully scored, conservative, and some- 
what colorless Poem for Orchestra, 
and Leos Janacek’s sonorous Sin- 
fonietta. 

The all-Mozart program of Nov. 
9 and 10 promised to be one of the 
most problematic of the early season 
and as such was eagerly awaited, for 
Mr. Kubelik had seemed least impres- 
sive in this composer’s works in his 
three guest appearances a year ago. 
Obviously well prepared, the concerts 
gave evidence that the new conductor 
is not always prosaic in presenting 
music of the eighteenth century, for 
his presentation of two rarely heard 
piano concertos and the familiar Jupi- 
ter Symphony possessed a_ basically 
fine Mozartean style. Myra Hess re- 
turned after a two-year absence to 
play the Concerto in A major, K. 414, 
and the Concerto in C minor, K. 491. 
In the former, which is inventive in 
its opening movement but dull and 
anti-climactic in the other two, she 
was able to make no better impression 
than had William Kapell in last sea- 
son’s performance. The C minor 
concerto, comparatively rich in scor- 
ing and magnificently detailed in its 
interplay between piano and orchestra, 
found its diverse moods and colors 
accurately mirrored in a vital solo 
performance and a dexterous orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

The most important recital appear- 
ance here during the first half of No- 
vember was provided bv the local 
debut of Gerard Souzay, French bari- 
tone, who gave a joint program in 
Orchestra Hall on Nov. 12 with 
Ennio Bolognini, cellist, who substi- 
tuted for the previously announced 
Herta Glaz. Mr. Souzay’s big, easy- 
flowing tones, stage personz ality, and 
dramatic feeling were impressive in 
the three groups of songs he sang. 

The Virtuosi di Roma made its 
first appearance in these parts when 
it opened the sixth annual University 
of Chicago concert series on Oct. 27 
in Mandel Hall. Renato Fasano con- 
ducted five concertos by Vivaldi, one 
by Pergolesi, and one by Leonardo 
Leo with a precision and tonal quality 
that were delightful, and a dynamic 


range that was surprisingly wide since 
the ensemble contained only twelve 
strings and a piano. 

Janette Taylor presented songs by 
several long gone, long obscure com- 
posers, in her Kimball Hall recital 
on Oct. 31. The Original Don Cos- 
sacks, conducted by Serge Jaroff, were 
heard on Nov. 5 in Orchestra Hall, 
and Jeanette MacDonald, soprano, 
sang her first Chicago recital in seven 
years at the Opera House the same 
evening. 

Martial Singher, baritone, gave one 
of the best of his many fine Chicago 
recitals on Noy. 6 in Orchestra Hall. 
George Schick, associate conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, was his ex- 
cellent accompanist. In his second 
Chicago recital, on Nov. 7 in Or- 
chestra Hall, Byron Janis, walking 
with a cane because of a strained leg 
ligament, seemed a better pianist than 
in his previous appearance here. Zenon 
Tuczynski was hampered by a miser- 
ably-tuned piano in his Opera House 
recital on Nov. 12. 

Other recent events included recitals 
by Dorothy Maynor, soprano, Oct. 29 
in Orchestra Hall; Roman Prydat- 
kevytch, violinist, Oct. 29 in Kimball 
Hall; Leah and Shirley Effenbach, 
duo-pianists, Nov. 8 in Kimball Hall; 
Boris Zlatich and Joseph Goland, who 
gave an unusual concert of music for 
two violins, Nov. 12 in Fullerton 
Hall; and Russell Stepan, pianist, 
Nov. 13 in Kimball Hall. 

—WiILLIAM LEONARD 


McArthur Begins 
Harrisburg Tenure 


HarrisBurG, PENNA.—The Harris- 
burg Symphony began its 21st season 
on Oct. 24 in the forum of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Building. Ed- 
win McArthur, in his first season 
as the orchestra’s conductor, presented 
in the program the Overture to Wag- 
ner’s Tannhauser, Franck’s Symphony 
in D minor, and Deems Taylor's 
Marco Takes a Walk. The soloist, 
Bernard Greenhouse, was heard in 
cello concertos by Boccherini and 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Taylor addressed 
the audience at the conclusion of his 
work 

The orchestra will play four more 
concerts this season, and, as part of 
the same series, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will play two under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Ormandy. 

Soloists with the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony include Luboshutz and Neme- 
noff, Nov. 21; John Corigliano, Jan. 
30; Richard Farrell, with a chorus of 
school children from the Harrisburg 
area, Feb. 27; and Regina Resnik, 
with the combined choruses of the 
Wednesday Club and the Harrisburg 
Choral Society, March 27. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concerts are sched- 


uled for Dec. 5 and April 3. 


Edwin McArthur, right, new conductor 
of the Harrisburg Symphony, is con- 
gratulated by Deems Taylor, composer, 
at the conclusion of the first concert 
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Bet: ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE 
“aN 
Ps, “The Greatest Single Prestige Builder in Music” 
a) 
gy 
Y 53rd Edition—February 1951 
ae Now in Preparation 
i 
"¢ r 
a Your representation in the Special Issue is the best way 
RS /. to insure another successful tour next season. 
> 
ify It is the most effective means of advising local man- 
9 agers, artist buyers and committees of your availability at 
14 the very time they are selecting artists for their coming series. 
- The all-important booking issue renders double value 
a —it enhances your reputation as an artist, thereby leading 
Rf 
7 to increased engagements. 
+ 
¥ Your material must reach us by January 10, 1951. The 
re earlier the reservation, the better the position. 
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JAMES\ A. DAVIDSON MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Proudly Presents 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 
JEANETTE MacDONALD 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
ROBERT SHAW 
JENNIE TOUREL 
MARGARET TRUMAN 
LEONARD WARREN 





RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN NIGHTS 


Orchestra - Chorus - Soloists 


THE ROBERT SHAW CHORALE 
and SINFONETTE 
Robert Shaw Conducting 


THE NINE O'CLOCK OPERA 


in Mozart's "Marriage of Figaro" 
in English in Modern Dress 


STEPHEN FOSTER JUBILEE 


The happy times of Stephen Collins Foster 
in Song and Story 
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